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THE SCRIPTURES CONTAIN NOT ONLY THE 
PUREST PRECEPTS OF MORALITY, BUT THE 
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T HE Albig f is an attempt to reſcue one of the 
moſt beautiful paſtorals in the world, as well as 
the moſt ancient, from that obſcurity and con fuſion in 


| which it has been involved by the injudicious practice 


of former commentators. The generality of theſe 
have been fo buſily employed in opening and un- 
folding its allegorical meaning, as wholly to neglet 

that literal ſenſe, which ought to be the baſis of their 
diſcoveries, If a ſacred F; may be defined, 1 

figurative di tſcourſe, which, under a lower and more 
obvious meaning, delivers the moſt ſublime and im- 


portant truths : then it is the firſt duty of an expo- 


tor to aſcertain that lawer and more obvious mean- 


ing. For till this is done, it is impoſſible to diſcover 


what other truths are couched under it, Without 
this all is vague and idle conjecture. It is erecting 
an edifice without a foundation, which, however fair 
and goodly to the view, will be blown down by the 
ſlighteſt breath of true criticiſm. The firſt principles 
of figurative compoſition require, that the metapho- 
rical ſenſe and the proper, the allegory and its literal 


7 meaning, 
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meaning, the apologue and its moral, the parable 
and its ſpiritual application, ſhould be clearly diſtin- 


guiſbed from each other. To jumble and confound 
them is contrary to the rules of all good writing, and 


zndeed of common ſenſe. Yet this is the great fault 


F almoſt all the expoſitors of SoLoMoN's Sox. 


Even the beſt of them, biſhop Patrick, makes no re- 


gular diſtinction between the two ſenſes ; but if in one 
verſe the literal meaning is explained, ws next is 


devoted to allegorical cory ſecture. 


To prevent this confuſio fon, the 2 deſign of the 


preſent little work is to eſtabliſh and lluftrate tha 


' literal ſenſe. Fit meets with approbatton, it is pro 
poſed in a future attempt to enquire, what ſublime 


truths are concealed under it, For that this fine Eaft- 


ern paſtoral was deſigned for a vehicle of religious 
truths, is an opinion handed down from the earlieſt 

antiquity. That it MAY BE ſo, has been clearly 
proved by one of the beſt Critics of the age*: and 
that it 18 fo, may be ſtrongly preſumed not only from 


that ancient and univerſal opinion, but from its being 
preſerved in a book, all whoſe other contents are of a 
divine religious nature, 


* Dr. Lowth, who bas Haun that the ſame kind of images, which 


ere uſed in this poem, bave a ſublime * ſenſe in other oe | 


parts of boly writ, 
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To Dr. Lowth's admirable PR ELECTIONES the 
reader is refered for farther ſatisfamion on that ſub- 


ject. Thetranſlator, in this work, ventures to go no 
farther than the obviaus literal meaning: he only 


dwells on the outſide, and does nat preſume to pene- 
trate behind the veil. He only conſiders this Song at 


preſent in the loweſi point of view, as a puetical com- 
poſition, and therefore hopes he ſhall be pardoned for 


examining it with all the freedom F criticiſm. If 
any expreſſion ſbould occur, in which he may be 
thought to have treated an inſpired writer with too 
little reverence, he deſtres it may be conſidered as Hu- 
MANLY 8POKEN ; relative only to Solomon's poetic 


powers, mo way reflalting on vu prophetic charac- 
ter. 


Whether this $ ong be conſidered as a ſimple paſ- 


toral, or a ſublime allegory, it is of no conſequence 


to inquire how far the incidents are founded on fact. 
The ſame poetic beguties may be diſplayed, the ſame alle- 
gorical truths may be delivered, whether the circum- 
flances of the narrative be real or feigned. From 
the many perſonal and local particulariti es, one would 
be tempted jo conclude that theſe eclogues deſcribe a 
real marriage, and that Solomon once celebrated his 
nuptials in the paſtoral manner that is bere deſcrib- 
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Tube editor will be glad if any thing here offered 
foould excite ſome greater maſter of oriental litera- 
ture to take the ſubject out of his hand, to whom he 


will gladly refign the pen. Till then the reader is 
defired to accept the following attempt, the humble 


aim of which is only to find out the plain literal ſenſe, 
1 interpret it in a tolerably conſiſtent manner, and to 
do ſome juſtice to the poetical beauties. If the re- 
ſearch has not always been ſucceſsful, the learned will 


make candid allowances. They well know the difficul- 


ties to be encountered in attempting to explain a poem, 
that is of ſuch remote antiguity; that is written in a 


language imperfectly preſerved in one ſingle book ; that 


expreſſes the beauties of a climate ſo different in all its 
Productions from our own ; and alludes to the man- 


ners of a people, ſo fi ngular 5 in all their opinions and 8 
cuſtoms, and doubtleſs fo in their taſte and e 


of excellence. 


The plan is borrowed from that of the celebrated 
Biſhop of Meaux as deſcribed by Dr. Lowth : for the 
biſhop” s book has been fought after by the tranſlator in 
vain. In the execution he has wentured to de- 
part from his original, principally in the diſtributi- 
on of the ſeveral parts, or DAYS, which will here 


be found differently, and, it is hoped, more natural- 


ty divided, than they would be according to the 
Ld 5 
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Biſhop's ſcheme. In tranſlating and illuftrating the 


text the beſt and moſt ſhilful expoſitors have been con- 


ſulted. The conjectural emendations of P. Hou- 
bigant * are generally given in the Notes, though 
ſparingly admitted into the Verſion. When Dr. Ren- 
nicott ſhall have compleated his great and uſeful work 
of collating all the Hebrew MSS, we ſhall ſee how 


far the French Father's criticiſms are juſtly founded. 


To a very ingenious and learned friend are owing 


the Notes ſubſcribed B. and many happy illuſtrations 


in the Commentary, which could not be particularly 
pointed out, If the reader admires them, he will 


ſympathize with the editor, who, while theſe ſheets 


were printing off, Ieft this amiable, this excellent 


friend, the faveurer, the aſſiſtant and companion of 
His fludies, the inſtructor of his youth, and the cor- 


reſpondent of his riper age. Who under the moſt in. 


vincible modeſty, poſſeſſed every intellectual accompliſh- 


ment, a lively imagination, moſt correct taſte, ſound 


6 | and piercing judgment, a firong and well-cultivated 


memory. Yet in whom the character of the accompliſh- 
ed ſcholar was greatly ſubordinate to that of the worthy 
and good man, the chriſtian, and the clergyman. The 
reader will pardon this ſmall tribute to departed me- 


* See bis © Biblia Hebraica cum notis eri: icis et verſione Latina 
ad notas criticas facta.“ Lutetiæ, 1 753. 3 Tom. folio, 


rit 


ut - 
rit: that it is flriflly due, will be acknowledged by 
all who had the happineſs of being acquainted with 
the late Rev, Mr. BinneL of NeweorT in 
 SHROPSHIRE., : 
t Such words in the Tranſlation as are added to $3 b 
fill up ELLIrsEs in the Original are included with- 
in inverted commas, thus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T E following poem is intitled Tur Song 
ox (or, CONCERNING) SOLOMON, = 


The $UBJECT of it appears * to be the Loves 
of that celebrated Hebrew monarch (ſee page 2. 
15. 16. 17.) and ſome very beautiful perſon, who 
is called SHULAMITH, or bride of Solomon (p. 
34.) his ſpouſe, his ſiſter (p. 20.) his love, his 
fair one (p. II.). It deſcribes ſeveral particulars 
of their nuptials, and celebrates NO LOOSE A- 
MOURS; but that holy WEDDED LOVE, which 
allowably glows in the chaſteſt boſom. 


= The Form of this poem is DRAMATIC as 
appears from the changes of addreſs, which oc- 
> cur in every page. And though in the Hebrew 
= copies, the ſeveral ſpeeches are diſtinguiſhed by no 
$ external marks, there can be no more doubt that 


MH * I ſay APPEARS, becauſe at preſent the literal ſenſe oply is con- 
Xx ſidered: nothing that is urged in this or any of the following pages 
= being intended to exclude ſuch ſpiritual application as is folid and 
nell founded, | OS 


5 |. * 1 ſuch 


xii]. 
ſuch a change of addreſs was intended by the 
Poet, than, if we were to meet with a fcene of 
Terence's written without the names of the in- 
terlocutors, we ſhould be at a loſs to pronounce 
it Dramatic, or to trace out the different changes 
of the dialogue. Theſe are the more eaſily aſ- 
certained in the preſent caſe, as the Hebrew Lan- 
guage is exceedingly accurate in diſtinguiſhing 
perſons, having maſculine and feminine termi- 
nations of their verbs and pronouns. So that 
'THEE or THOU are different when addreſſed to a 
man, and a woman: and in THoU LoVEST it is 
known, by the final ſyllable, whether the perſon 
"__ to, is male or female. 
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But that the FPG isin the form of a DIALOGUE, 
-is ſo evident that it requires no {kill in Hebrew 
to diſcover it. Let the reader only turn to the 
common tranſlation and he will find that ſome- 
times the Spouſe addreſſes the Bridegroom (Ch. 
vii. ver. 11.); ſometimes is addreſſed by him (Ch. 

i. ver. 9.) ; ſometimes ſhe ſpeaks of him as abſent 

(Ch. v. ver. 8.) ; goes in ſearch of him (Ch. ili. 
ver. 2. Ch. vi. 1, 2.); finds him (Ch. iii. ver. 
| 4+.) 3 accoſts him, and is accoſted by him (Ch. vi. 

4. &c.) : Sometimes ſhe addreſſes the Virgins her 
companions (Ch. v. ver. 8.); who anſwer her 

again (Ch. v. 9.): and ſometimes he addreſſes 1 

| himſelf to his Friends (Ch. v. 1.) 3 
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Tt is evident then that the poem is conducted in 
the form of a Dialogue, and that there are ſeveral 
SPEAKERS: let us next inquire who theſe Speakers 
are. Theſe appear to be, 1. Solomon. 2. his 


: Spouſe, 3. the Virgins, her companions, and, 
HI think, 4: the Friends of the bridegroom. 
> That the poem does not conſiſt of one ſingle 
- undivided Dialogue, but is broken into SEVERAL 
PARTS, will appear evidently to any one who ſhall 
a 6 8 
8 conſult, in any verſion, Chap. ii. 7. 9. Ch. iii. | 
* 5. 6. Ch. vi. 10, 11. Ch. viii. 4, 5. &c. 
Of what nature thoſe ſeveral ParTs are is next 
to be inquired. Some have endeavoured to find 
E, in this poem, the exact model of the Grecian 
Drama: they have divided the whole into five 
ne regular acts, and fancied they diſcovered all the 
2 unities of Time, and Place, and Action. Others 
h. again have imagined it to conſiſt of ſeveral diſ- 
h. tint unconnected Eclogues, which bear no more 
nt 9 relation to each other, than ſo many paſtorals of 
i. Virgil or Theocritus. 
Er. 7 | 
vi. But whoever examines this poem with attention 
ver will be convinced that it is not a regular Drama 
hes according to the Grecian rules, on the one hand ; 
Tes | nor a parcel of diſtinct unconnected Paſtorals on 


the other. He will find that it is broken into 
It more parts than five; and that thoſe parts have 
3 a mutual 


L X 
2 mutual relation and dependance : for the dia- 
logue is carried on by the ſame ſpeakers, and the 
fame ſubject is continued through them all, 
Vet on the other hand there is no appearance of 
Dramatic unity, according to the ſevere ſtand- 
ard of the Grecian Critics; there is no one 


great event to which every thing tends ; there 


are no ſtriking reverſes of fortune, or important 


cataſtrophe : no fable or plot in the unravelling 


of which the poem is wound up. There are ſome 
_ paſſages which denote a change of place, and o- 
thers an alteration of time. One while we are 
in ͤ the royal apartments, p. 2. Another while 


in ſearch of the ſhepherds tents, p. 4. Some- 


times in one part of the gardens, and ſometimes 
in another. So again in one place the morn- 


ing is characterized, in another the evening: 


fometimes the adventures of the day are recount- 


ed; and ſometimes we have a recital of thoſe of 
the night. ; \ 


It was from conſidering all theſe particulars, 
and finding that the poem naturally broke into 
ſeven parts, that an eminent French Critic + very 
happily conjectured that it might poſſibly deſ- 
cribe the SEVEN DAYS of the NUPTIAL ſolemni- 


ty: and his 9 is the baſis of the je preſent 
attempt, 


x; 1 M, Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, 


It 
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* is ll known: that among the 3 
from the earlieſt times the nuptial feaſt continued 
SEVEN days. This appears from the words of 
Laban to Jacob, when he had obtruded Leah 

upon him inſtead of Rachel. Fulfill her week, 
i. e. compleat the ſeven days of the nuptial ſo- 
lemnity with Leah; and (then) we will give thee 
this (Rachel) alſo; for the ſervice which thou ſhalt 
3 S ſerve with me yet ſeven other years. Gen. xxix. 27. 
(| It appears alſo from the marriage of Sampſon, | 
that the nuptial feaſt laſted ſeven days. Judg. xiv. 
'J 15, 17: And even from the marriage of To- 
3 bias with Sarah.—Raguel the bride's father inſiſt- 
= ed that the marriage-feaft ſhould be ſolemnized 
at leaſt fourteen days, that is, double the uſual 
time, becauſe he had given his daughter and 
ſon · in- law up for loſt, See Tob. viii. 19. 20. 
This rule is to this day obſerved among the 
XZ Jews, and is deemed ſo eſſential, that their Rabbies 
= fay, if a man were tomarry ſeveral wives at once, 
he ought to obſerve a nuptial week of Feſtivity 
to I with every one of them®, 


rc 


n 8 2 ape? 2 2 2 
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1 During theſe ſeven days of feakting. the Bride- 
3 | groom was attended by a ſelect number of COM= 


* Calmet Pref, ſur les Cantig Seld, Uxor, Heb, L. i. e. 11. 


PANIONS, 


. 
rAxloxs, who paſt the whole time with him, 
and are ſtyled in the New Teſtament the friends 
of the bridegroom, Joh. iii. 293 and the cbil- 
dren of the Bridechamber ; Mat. ix. 15. Sampſon 
had no fewer than thirty at his wedding, Judg. 
Xiy. 11. but whether that was the ſtated num 
ber does not appear. On the other hand a ſe- 
. le& number of vikGiNns accompanied the Bride; 
theſe are called in the book of Pſalms the Virgins 
ber companions, Pf, xIlv. 14. and are in the Goſpel 
ſaid to be Ten in number: whoſe buſineſs it was 
to go forth and meet the bridegroom, Mat, xxv. 1. 
&c. In the company of theſe the week of mar- 
riage was ſpent, no doubt, in every kind of diver- 
ſion that was not forbidden by the Law“: And 
from the following poem it ſhould ſeem that eve- 
ry one of the ſeven days was anciently appropri- 
ated to ſome ceremony that entered into a con- 
firmation of the marriage contract. At preſent 
the Jews compleat all the nuptial rites on the 
evening of the marriage, and devote the ſeven 
days following to feſtivity and mirth only. 


The ſeveral writers who have treated of the 
marriage ceremonies of the Jews, vary in their 
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* Even the intervention of the ſabbath did not interrupt the 7 
nuptial Feſtivities, See Calmet and Selden, ubi ſupra, | — 
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accounts from each other, and expreſiy tell us 
that different uſages have prevailed in different 
times and places ; for zealouſly as the Jews are 
attached to their ancient cuſtoms, they have 
admitted conſiderable changes in this reſpect as 
well as other nations. A ſtriking difference 
may be obſerved between the marriage rites oc- 
caſionally mentioned in the Goſpel, and thoſe 
. obſerved by the Jews at preſent {: And doubt- 
leſs in the time of Solomon and in the ages pre- 
ceding the great captivity, they were Qill more -- 
remote from the modern uſage. This ought to 
be conſidered by thoſe who are diſappointed in not 
finding in this poem all the marriage ceremonies 


4 deſcribed, as they are at preſent laid down! in the e 
8 5 Jewiſh ritual, 

i- C Sh 
1 an excellent little treatiſe intitled THE PRE- 
= . SENT STATE OF THE Jews, BY L. ADpison &, 


D D. we learn how marriages are 8 
among the Jews of Barbary. After the mar- 


+ Seld Uxor, Heb, L. ii e. 16. et paſſim. 

4 To inſtance only in one eircumſtance; in the time of our Sa- 
viour, the Bride was attended with TEN Virgins, who went out with 
lamps to meet the Bridegroom : at preſent I find mention but of 
er == Two and theſe fit on each fide the Bride, when the Bridegroom 

— makes his entrance, This at leaſt is the ulage among the Jews of 
Barbary, See the next page, 


0 {F ather of the celebrated Mr, NS] 2d Edit. 1676, 12mo. 
b riage 
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riage contract is made between the Bridegroom 
and the Relations of the Bride, ſhe is carefully 
bathed for ſeveral days ; and this with a peculiar 


attention on the eve before the marriage : after 
which ſhe is ſecluded from the ſight of all men 


even her neareſt relations. On the wedding day 


ſhe is finely adorned, and paſſes the morning in 
acts of devotion. Towards the evening the Bride- 
groom comes attended with ſome ſelect Friends, 
by whom he is conducted into a chamber where 
the Bride fits between two Virgins, as her attend- 
ants. She continues ſeated, while a Rabbi reads 
the bill of dower, and then the Bridegroom puts 
a ring upon one of her fingers, calling to all pre- 
{ent to atteſt the ceremony. Which done, the 
Rabbi pronounces them married, and gives them 
the nuptial benediction. Then wine is preſent- 
ed to the Bridegroom, and he breaks the glaſs in 
memory of the deſtruction of the temple. After 
this he takes off the Bride's veil, and giving 
her his right hand, fits down by her. The mar- 
riage ſupper is then ſerved up, after which they 
are conducted into the bridal chamber: this in 
the ſummer is uſually a kind of bower or arbour. 
We learn from Selden *, that anciently among 
the Jews of Galilee, it was the cuſtom for two 
» Seld. Uxor Heb. Lib, ii, c. 16. 
v bridemen 


1.01 
bridemen to be preſent in the bridal-chamber 
as witneſſes of the conſummation : a circum- 
ſtance which the reader is defired to remember 
when he comes to conſider the fixth day's eclogue 
of this poem. pps 


On the next morning, begins the nuptial 
| feaſt and continues SEVEN + days, during which 
the Bridegroom does not cohabit with the Bride 
except in the day time; and this helps to account 
for the Bridegroom's abſence from the Bride in 
many evenings of the following poem. During 
that ſeparation the young couple małe little agree- 
able preſents to each other, and no doubt ex- 
hibit other tender proofs of their regard. 


Among the modern Jews the nuptial week is 
kept in the houſe of the Bride's father, and when 
the ſeven days are expired ſhe is conducted with 
great pomp to the houſe of the Bridegroom. But 
in ancient times it was perhaps different; at leaſt 


in the marriage of a ſovereign prince, this cir- 


cumſtance could not well have been obſerved ; 


+ Dr. Addifon ſays, x16aT days among the Jews of Barbary 3 
but if this is ngt a miſtake (which I ſuſpect from his referring to 
Judg. xiv. 12. where it is expresſſy s EVEN days,) it is another 
proof how much the Jews vary in their marriage rites : in all other 

places the Jews obſerve 8 KVEN days. PE EE 
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i XX 7 
it is more likely that on ſuch occaſions the Bride 
her Mother and Virgin-companions were at once 
conducted to the royal palace, and the whole 
week of rejoicing. was ſpent within the royal = 
_ Incloſure, 


This at leaſt FUR to have been the caſe with 
that marriage, which is the ſubject of the follow- 
ing poem. The intire ſeene of theſe divine 
Eclogues is apparently laid within the incloſure 
of the palace and royal Gardens. This will ac- 
count for ſeveral paſſages which appear very wild 
on any other ſuppoſition. Such is the rambling 
of the new Bride (p. 13. 26.) in ſearch of her 
Lover, ſo contrary to the retired and reſerved 
manners of the eaſtern ladies. Such is the watch- 
men ſmiting her (p. 26): with many other in- 

cidents of a ſimilar kind. But upon this plan, 
the ir Y mentioned in this poem will be nothing 
more than a range of pavillions or little houſes 

appropriated to the uſe of thoſe that were mini- 
ſters of the Serail &c. and the WATCHMEN will 
be eunuchs appointed to watch over the carriage 
of the fair females, as well as to wait upon them ; 
and for whom it was not I ſuppoſe i in ancient 
times unuſual, any more than it is at preſent, to 
give their lovely miſtreſſes a ſtrip: or two, 
when 


. 

when they behaved indiſcreetly *, As for the flack, 
foxes,” &c. found there: it is well known that 
the extent of what may be called the pleaſure 
ground of the Eaſtern princes was extremely 
large. The Paradiſe of Aſtyages, deſcribed by 
Xenophon in his Inſtitution of Cyrus, was fur- 
niſhed with variety of game and ſuch like, for 
the exerciſe and amuſement of that great mo- 
narch. As for the flocks of the Bridegroom and 
his Companions : it is ſufficient to obſerve that 
the whole poem has a paſtoral air given to it ; 
and beſides this, it appears but like one of the 
freaks of ſolitary. greatneſs, which, by Eaſtern 
policy being cut off from all free converſe with 
its ſubjects, ſeeks among its ſlaves in its impene- 
trable incloſures for the eaſe and pleaſing amuſe- 
ments of private Life. If the reader will con- 
ſult a late account of the emperor of China's 
Gardens and rural amuſements in the 2d vol. of 
MiIsCELLANEOUS PIECES RELATING TO THE 
CHINESE, 2 vols. 1762. p. 175, he will need 
no farther elucidation of what we here mean to 


fuggelt to him. 


** Fee ſome of the a-counts of Perſia, &c. 


b 3 e 
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Theſe obſervations premiſed, we ſhall now give 

- a ſhort Commentary of the whole poem, and en- 

deavour to point out and illuſtrate the contents 
of each diviſion. | EO 


we 


COM- 


COMMENTARY, 


THE FIRST DAY'S ECLOGUE. 


T HE BRlp had in the preceding evening 
been brought home to Solomon's. palace and 

lodged in his HADoRIM, or inner appartments, 
where he kept his women: In the morning ſhe 

finds herſelf alone with the Bridemaids, the Bride- 

_ groom having withdrawn to his rural amufe- 

ments. And here the poem commences, 


I. The Bride, full of his charming idea, breaks 
out into the moſt rapturous expreſſions of love 
and tenderneſs, and with the agreeable delirium 
of a love- ſtricken mind, addreſſes herſelf to the 
object of her affection, as if he were preſent, 
wiſhing for his careſſes (p. I.), declaring her 
regard (p. 2.), and bearing teſtimony to the ami- 
ableneſs of his character, which, by a common 
Eaſtern Metaphor, ſhe compares to the diffuſive 
fragance of fine ointments or perfumes (Vid). 

b 4 She 


13 
She then expreſſes her ſatisfaction on being. 
brought into his family (ib.), and receives the 
congratulations of the BRIDEM AIDS (p. 3), who 
compliment her on her affection (:þ.) and beauty 
(ib .). This produces ſome modeſt abatements 
on her part, and a ſhort ſketch of the early part 
of her hiſtory (:b.). But immediately renewing 
her enquiries after her Lover by that fine apoſtro- | 
phe, Tell me, O thou &c. (p. 4+), ſhe receives 
ſome general directions from her VIRGIN c- 
PAN ION Ss, in conſequence of which, ſhe ſets out 
in ſearch of him (zb.). And here ſeems to be „ 
break in this day's eclogue. 


1 7 The BRD ECO ROO⁰% Mos: the Bride 
(perhaps at ſome little diſtance) thus anx- 
jouſly ſeeking him, commends her conjugal 
affection by comparing her to ſome beautiful 
mare of his that was remarkably well-trained 
(p. 5-). Then complimenting her, as well on her 
native charms, as on the elegant adjuſtment of 
her ornaments, in which the VIROINSs promiſe 
her their future aſſiſtance (ib.); he receives ſuit- 
able returns of tenderneſs and regard (p- 6.) ; and 
hence the Dialogue is carried on in a very poe- 
tical manner, with that digreſſive unconnected 
wildneſs of N which all paſtoral poetry 
delights 


| av ] 
delights i in; till at length the eclogue concludes 


with their mutual careſſes (p. 8, 9), and here 
the Muſe very properly withdraws. WE 


THE SECOND DAY'S ECLOGUE 


Belongs wholly to the Spousk, and is ad- 
dreſſed by her in a continued narration, after the 
Grecian manner, to the Chorus of Virgins. 


I. The Bxrips relates how the Bridegroom, | 
accompanied with his Companions and equipped 
for rural ſports, had come and called on her un- 
der her window (p. 10.), inviting her to come 
forth and enjoy the beauties of the ſpring (p. 11). 
dhe repeats his fine paſtoral addreſs, and in con- 
cluſion breaks out into that charming Epipho- 
nema (p. 12), My beloved is mine, &c. Having 
thus heated her imagination with repeating his 
tender words to her, in a tranſport of affection 
ſhe addreſſes herſelf to him, as if he was preſent. 


Until the day breathe ., . . return my beloved 
ES 


II. She then returns to her narration (p- 13); „ 
the Bridegroom did not come according to her 
wiſhes ; night came on, ſhe found him not in 
en”. „ e 
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her bed, ſhe went out to ſeek him, at laſt found 
him, and brought him into the pavillion that had 
been affigned to her mother during her reſidence 
within the Royal incloſure (p. 14): ſhe then en- 
Joyns the Chorus of Virgins, to whom ſhe had 
been giving this account, not to diſturb the reſt 


of her beloved in her mother's chambers, Where : 
_ the had left bim * 


THE THIRD DAY' 8 ECLOGUE 


"Opens with os . of the bridal 
bed or pavillion (p. 15), and concludes with the 
ceremony of taking off the Bride 8 veil (p. 


17). 


I. One or more of the . (or perhaps 
the SPovsE herſelf) ſeeing ſomewhat at a diſtance, 
ſupported on pillars and ſurrounded with a cloud 

of incenſe, according to the manner of the Eaſt- 
ern nations, who were wont to. uſe ſtrong fumi- 
8 gations by way of perfumes, and probably to drive 
| away the inſects whoſe bite is ſo troubleſome in 
hot countries, very naturally aſks (p. 15), What 
<« is this, which approaches from yonder quarter 

of the Gardens, that lies towards the wilder- 
5 neſs ?“ Others of the VirGins, who by this 
4+ time 
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time perceive it more diſtinctly, anſwer (with ſome 

abruptneſs, like perſons who had been in doubt, 

but now ſuddenly diſcover what it is), “ See! 
« *tis Solomon's bed,” &c. Upon this a 
THIRD, &c. takes occaſion to deſcribe the ſuperb 
manner of its ſtructure (p. 16). All this ſeems | 
to paſs in the Bride's apartment, whence the 

BRI DE ſends them forth (p. 17) to meet the 
Bridegroom, who with his grand retinue was 
now Spprogching very near. 


. King Solomon enters the Bride s apart- 
ment, not as uſual in the ſimplicity of his paſtoral 
dreſs, but in all the gay ornaments of a Bride- 
groom ; and here it ſhould ſeem, that in the pre- 
ſence of all his friends he performs the ceremony 
of taking off the Bride's veil. Which done, 
raviſhed with her beauties, he falls into a raptur- 
ous deſcant on them, and runs over her ſeveral 
features in an extaſy of admiration, naturally ex- 
preſſed by bold and ſwelling figures (1 p. 
19). In 


THE FOURTH D AY'S ECLOGUE 


The BRIDEGROOM vrofelles bimſelf the bride's 
protector (p. 20), declares that he has received 
h her 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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her pure and inviolated (p- 21), and that he finds 


in her all the comforts of the marriage ſtate 


(p. 23). 


8 8 in the firſt place gives the 
Bride to underſtand, that ſhe is now under the 


cover of his 5 oh, and is only to apply to him 
for relief under all dangers and difficulties: this 


according to the Eaſtern manner he does in the 


way of parable or figure, by ſuppoſing her placed 


on the tops of mountains infeſted by wild beaſts, 
whence he invites her to his arms as to a place 


- ſafety, and pives her to underſtand that now 
he is her guardian, ſhe may look down in ſecurity 
 amidft any dangers of which ſhe was apprehen- 

five (p. 20), He then launches out into ſome 
fine expreſſions on the effe& and execution of her 
charms: which leads him, | | 


10 the ſecond place, to make a public declara- 
tion (before his friends, p. 21). that he has re- 
ceived her pure and inviolate: This the law requir- 
ſhould be made known in the moſt public and 
notorious manner, ſee. Deut. xxii. 1 5, &c; but 
in the preſent caſe the ſame meaning is conveyed 


vith great delicacy, yet ſo as to be perfectly un- 
derſtood by all * by his uſing Eaſtern meta- 


phorg 


( mix- } 

phors ſtrongly expreſſive of his purpoſe, and (it 
| ſhould ſeem) appropriated to nuptial ideas. He 

declares that he finds her as a garden ſecured 
fromintruders, whoſe flowers haye therefore been 
ungathered: as an inacceſſible ſpring, whoſe 
waters had never been polluted : as an unſullied 
fountain under the ſanction of an 'unbroken ſea). 

And having here compared her to a garden he 
purſues the figure (p. 22) and ſuppoſes all the 
fineſt and moſt precious vegetable productions to 
enrich and embelliſh it. She, catching up the 
metaphor, wiſhes that this garden, for which he 
has expreſſed ſo much fondneſs, might be fo 
breathed on by the kindly gales, as to produce 
whatever might contribute to His delight (. | 


225 13. 


Tu BRIDECROOM returns the compliment 
(p. 23), and profeſſes that his wiſh is complete- 
ly accompliſhed, that every poſſible delight is 
in his poſſeſſion, and he is entirely happy. And 
(ſtill keeping up the metaphor) he invites his 
friends to ſympathize and rejoice with him in his. 
felieity. 


THE 


t ] 


THE FIFTH DAY'S ECLOGUE 


Contains a ſolemn declaration from the Batpe- 
GROOM that he prefers his ſpouſe before all other | 
women, p. 31. 


1. The Bride relates an adventure of the pre- 
ceding night, or perhaps only a lively dream 
which had ſo powerful an effect on her imagina- 
tion, that ſhe miſtook it for a reality, and ſtarting 
up does the giddy tricks of p. 25, 26. by which 

ſhe expoſes herſelf to the chaſtiſement of the 
watchmen or Eunuchs (p. 26) who patrolled the 


royal incloſure. — In this diſtreſsful ſituation 


the chorus of VIR Ns are ſuppoſed to find her, 
and by their inquiries (p. 27) give her occaſion 
to deſcribe with all the high colouring of Eaſt- 
ern imagery the perſonal charms of her beloyed 
bridegroom (p. 275 28). 


II. She afterwards recollects, where he is pro- 
bably to be found (p. 29), and going in ſearch 
of him, finds him in or coming from his garden 
(p. 30). The BRIDEOROOM accoſts her with freſh 
encomiums on her beauty, repeating ſome of the 
images he had uſed 1 in the third Day's eclogue 


(p- 18); 


E 

(p. 18): He declares that ſhe ſtands alone in his 
affection (p. 31); and concludes with relating 
how much his other queens and concubines were 
ſtruck with her figure, when ſhe looked out from 
her apartment the firſt morning after her ar- 
rival. | 


THE SIXTH DAY'S ECLOGUE, 


| The ſolemn putting of the Bride and Bride- 
groom to bed (which makes ſo eſſential a part 
of the marriage rites of all nations) ſeems to be 
the ſubject of this day's Eclogue. This ceremo- 

ny is deferred till now, when the Bride after 
five days cohabitation may be ſuppoſed to have 
ſomewhat got the better of her Virgin baſhful- 
neſs, The HHURPA or bridal pavillion is pre- 
pared for their reception in the garden of nuts 
(p- 33); whither 


I. The Spouſe may be ſuppoſed, going to meet 
the Bridegroom. After the words pomegranates 
bloſſomed, the Septuagint verſion adds, and” that 
1 might there grant thee my love; if this addition be 
admitted, ſheplainlydeclares her purpoſe, though 
in the next period her heart fails her: if this is 


away, 


F 
away, lie is afſigning ſome pretty excuſes for 
going to the place, where ſhe does not care to 
own that her inclination led her. In either cafe 

the next ſentence after is expreſſive of a heart 
palpitating betwixt love, baſhfulneſs, fear, and 
other tender conflicting paſſions. The words 
that follow in p. 34. ſeem to put this interpre- 
tation out of doubt; why is the lady called Shu- 
lamite, that is, wife or bride of Solomon, but to 
put her in mind of her condition? as if it was 
meant to lay, „Away with this modeſty, theſe 
virgin airs, you are now the bride of Solo- 
38 mon and muſt prepare to aſſume that charac- 
„ter.“ It is not very evident whether theſe 
words belong to the Bridemaids, or to the ſons 
of the Bride- chamber, though with P. Hou- 
bigant we are inclined to attribute them to the 
latter. 


II. From what follows in p. 35, it ſhould ſeem 
that the BRI DEMAIDS proceed to undreſs the 
Bride, in ſome privacy, it may be ſuppoſed, 
within the pavilion; and, as they draw off dif- 
ferent parts of her dreſs, break out into admira- 
tion at the ſeveral beauties they diſcover, — 
Without commenting on the ſeveral images, as 
they follow in ers which, though to our cold 


European 


[ Xjf 
European imaginations they may appear ſome- 
what extravagant, had a different effect on that 
of an Eaſtern Reader. The Bridemaids after 
undreſſing the bride, come at laſt to the head, 
which they infold, we may preſume, in an elegant 
head-dreſs, and then the king, who had been 
ae rn detained in ſome outer , 
iö admitted. 


III. Being « — nad 3 the Bride- 
groom's ſpeech very properly follows, How beau - 
tiſul fc, p. 37. To this ſucceeds tne Bride's 
reply, J am my beloved's &c. p. 38. in which is 
clearly ſeen the coy reſerve of a baſhful maiden, 
her affected delays, and modeſt excuſes. O come, 
my beloved, &c. p. 39. where in other words, ſhe 
fays, Let us not indulge our pleaſures now; 
ce jt is not for want of affection; to-morrow 
„ morning will be ſoon enough; the F rneyar ds 
« ec. will be more ſuitable; there will I give 
© thee proofs of my love.“ ſoon after (in p. 43) 
ſhe begins to yield, O that thou wert, as my 
Brother c. I could then ſhew you in public 
e marks of "yaa, butnow I amaſhamed of 
doing it.” Twould give thee to drink Sc. 1 
* ſhould then find no difficulty i in preſenting to 
cc you this bowl of ſpiced wine, as the nuptial 
8 ceremony requires, which at preſent J hardly 
0 35 “ know 
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ec Lind how to do before fo many witneſſes,” 
This laſts to the words, His left hand is unaer 
my head, &c. and then all her reluctafer is 


8 over. 
THE SEVENTH DAY's ECLOGUE 


Seems to be appropriated to the putting the 
| finiſhing hand to the Contract, and n the 
. affair of the dowry® . 


This day eclogue i is FREY (p. 42) 5 the 
BRI ůùu'RMAIps, who ſee the ſpouſe now, with 
her virgin airs laid aſide, leaning in all the fond- 
neſs of conjugal affection upon her huſband. 
The BRIDEOROOM coming up makes a ſolemn 
recapitulation of the contract they had entered 
into, and of the ratification it had received from 
the mother (15. &c. p. 43) The contract be- 
ing thus recapitulated, the BRI DE calls upon her 
huſband ( p. 43) 0 "= 205 &c. to an inviolable 


* Mr. Boſſuet ſuppoſes this day to be the ſabbath becauſe there is 
no mention of the bridegroom's going out to his rural occupations as 
 Heretofore ; on the contrary he makes his ſolemn appearance in 
public with bis bride, But it was not uſual with the Jews to have 
any kind of contract or dealings on the Sabbath. Seld. Ux, . 


L. 1 ii. c. + Y 


e 
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obſervance of it, for her affection for him was | 
unalterable: and in return the BrxiDEGRooM 
declares (many waters &c.) That nothing was 


capable of abatin g his fondneſs and love for her. 


In pag. 44. the air of the dowry comes on 
where the BRIDE, having a young ſiſter not yet 
; marriageable, ſti pulates for ſome reſerve to be made 


in her favour. And the BRIDEOROOm declaring 
(if ſhe be a wall &c.) his conſent to ſettle on 


her an handſome dowry at her future marriage; 
the sous pronounces firſt herlelf (1 myſelf c.) 


and then her Vineyard (p. 45) and all her for- 


| tune to be Solomon's. 


The whole nuptial ceremony being now com- 


"lad and the bridal week expired, the poem 


concludes with a few paſtoral expreſſions of mu- 
tual tenderneſs and affection. 


” 
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lf the Reader ſhould think any of the fol- 
Towing images too warm or otherwiſe inconſiſ- 
tent with delicacy, he is deſired to conſult M. 
MichAELIs's judicious Notes on Dr. Lowth's 
PRLECTIONES, p. 160; in which he will find 
the difference between the Eaſtern and European 
manner in this reſpect, accounted for upon ſuch 
principles, as vindicate the Royal Poet from every 
unfavourable imputation. | 
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THE SONG OF $ONGS, 
WHICH 18 SOLOMON” 8. 
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THE PIRST DAT. 


SeousE, Vngins, BRIDEGRQOM, 
 ComPaANIONs. | 


EL 
| Srougr 


/ Sheaking of the Bridegroom, who „ 


abſe ent © 


of his mouth 


i Chap. . Ver. 3+ 


B For, 


EI him ime with the kiſſes 


po nr —̃ -v 


NN RN 
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Fe or, 0! p 7 love i is more delici- 
3 Wn 
- ous s than) wine. icy 


Becauſe of the 1 af. ths 
fine perfumes (thy name is as liquid 
perfume poured forth) therefore do 


the virgins love thee. 


OAT Rt . 


* ö 
1 * ag F 


vrseixs. 


We will run to the fragrance of thy : 
toon; | 


4 


SpovusE. 


The king hath brought me „ ings 
apartments. 


VIROINsõ. 
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5 V1 RGINS. 


We will be glad and rejoice in 
thee: We will celebrate thy love 


more than wine. Thou art every 
way lovely. 0 e 


SPOVSE. 


1 am brown, but comely, O ye 
| daughters of Jeruſalem, as the tents 


of Kedar, as the curtains of Solo- 
mon. 


0 Ver look not down upon me 
becauſe I am brown ; for the ſun hath 
diſcoloured me. My mother's chil- 
dren were ſevere unto me ; they made 
me keeper of the vineyards: Mine 
own vineyard have I not kept. 
1 „ Tell 


Mal 


Tell me, 0 thou, whom my 7 foul 
loveth, . where thou feedeſt; where 


1 0 thou makeſt thy flock to reſt at 


noon : for why-ſhould I be as a wan- 
derer among the flocks of thy com- 
panions 2 

v. R 0 INS. 


8 thou e not, 0 thou lovelieſ? 


of women, go thy way forth, fol- 
low' the footſteps of the flock, and 
feed thy kids beſide the ſhepherds" 

_ tents, 


BRri1dt- 


: r 5 1 
8 
r e 
(meeting them ). 
* I have compared thee, O my love, 


to my « well-trained” ſteed in Pha- 
rach's chariots. 


Comely are thy cheeks with rows 
_ © of jewels': thy neck with chains 


of * 
VIRGINS, 


We will make thee borders of gold 
with ſtuds of filver. 


-S Chap. i. ver. 9. 


B 3 „ 


; . 


L 


srousx. 


While the king fitteth' in the cir- 


cle of his friends *, my ſpikenard 
mall diffuſeit's fragrance, 


« As a bundle of myrrhe is my 


well-beloved unto. me: He thall lie 


all n night in my * . 


My beloved i is unto me, eas a 2 


ter of cypreſs-flowers i in the vineyards 
of En-gaddi. 


BRIDEGROOM. 


| Behold, thou art fair, my love; 
behold thou art fair. Thou haſt 


doves eyes. 


** 


* £c, at the nuptial Banquet. 


OPOUSE. 


Behold, thou art fair, my beloved. 
And:« ahl“ how pleaſant, hov/ = 


is our © flowery” bed! 


Brigo. 


The 5 4 our WER are 905 ce- 


dar: our cielings | of cypreſs. 


80 USE. 


1 am a meer roſe of the field; A 
wu 1 the ny 


— 


4 


As the lily among thorns, ſo 1 is ng 
love amon g the 1 maidens. - 


2 B 4 Jjypovsx. 


N 5 the e 


and his right hand doth e 


"IP 1 
sro vor, 


As. the citran-tree. anche the trees 
6 the wood, ſo is Of * 15 


1 had a longing um and 1 ſate 


; down under his 22A and wy fruit 


A 


O bring me into the houſe of felt 


vity; ; ſpread the banner of love over 


me! 5 


Support n me with fagons, hs me 


with fragrant fruits; for I am ſick 


of love! ee ee 


4 *. * * 4 4. | 5 * 


His left * is i my bead, 


* — 
2393 


9 wh # * 


I charge you, 
Jerufalem, by 
hinds of the field, 


A 3 4 


*** 


pleaſe. 


11 
ye daughters of 
roes, and by 
at ye ſtir not 


1 my love until he 
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Sous, VIRGINS. | 


1. 


SPOUSE. 


* FT\HE voice of my beloved! 
: | Behold he came leaping 

| upon the mountains, ſkipping upon 
np the hills. My beloved reſembled a 
roe, or a. young hart. 


. pu — —— - 
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Behold he ſtood behind our wall: 
he looked in' through the windows: 
he ſhewed himſelf through the latice. 


„ 8 Chap. ii. ver. 8, 


1111 


MY pegel ſpake and ſauid unto 


me, . Ariſe, my Os my fair one, 


40 and e come away. 


” 


«6 „For, 14 the winter is paſt: the 


« rain is over, is gone: f the flowers 


a appear on the earth : 


0 The 1 time if the warbling « of 
* birds' is come: and the voice of 
40 the turtle i 18 Beard! in our 22 


„ The 170 N 8 


« to her green figs: and the. vines 


« « with' the tender * yield a 
66 £ « fragrant” ſmell. 


06 „ Ariſe, my love, my fair one, and 


cc come away. 


; s # y 5 
* 1 r : 


646 () my 
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O my dove, through t the dee of 
the rocks; through the ſecret places 


g of the ſtairs; let me ſee thy coun- 
* tenance; let me hear thy voice : for 


. er * 4% 


| « « ſweet is thy voice, and ok coun- 


4 tenance is love. 3 


Co And ye. my companions' „ take 
cc us the foxes, the little faxes, that : 


« ſpoil the \ vines. for our vines d have 


« tender grapes. 


N beloved is mine, and 1 am 
his: he feedeth among the ities. 25 


Until the 4 breathe, ad the 
ſhades flee away, return my beloved, 


and be thou like a roe, or a young 


hart on the mountains of Bether. 
II. * She 


113] 


5 be Pos 7 E borel to the = 
; * 


* By ls on my bed 1 Gel hum 
whom my ſoul loveth: I ** him, 
but I found him not. 


I nid, I will rice now and g 
about the city. In the ſtreets, and in 
the broad-ways will I ſeek him, whom 
my ſoul loveth, I ſought him we 1 


found him not. 


The watchmen, that go about the : 
city, found me; to whom I ſaid,” 
Saw ye him, whom my ſoul loyeth ? 


. Chap. W. ver. 1. | J 
t 


f 

j 

| | 
| 
| 

! 

; 
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[14] 


It was but a little that I had paſſed 
from them, when I found him, whom 


my! ſoul loveth.” e 


1 held kita, Sail nal not let him 
80, until J had brought him into my 
mother's. houſe, and into the y_ 
ment of her that conceived me. 


0 n MY O ye daughters of 


Jeruſalem, by the roes, and by the 
hinds of the field: that ye ſtir not 
up, nor awake my love, nt he 
pleaſe. 


[0457]. 
* H E THI R D D 4 7. 


| Vimo, e 5 Bib oon, 
Couranloxs. 17 


* 


1 VIRGIXs. 


7 p, Hat is this, that cometh up 


from towards the wilderneſs, 

as it were columns of ſmoke, fuming 
with myrrhe and frankincenſe, with 
all the e of the merchant oy 


' Ornes VigGiNs. 
Behold his bed, which is Solo- 


mon 81 Threeſcore valiant men are 


about i, of the valiant of Iſrael. 
Chap. ii, ver. 6, 


5 They 


hs expert in war : — * man bah 


8 


Grunh: viselve. 


| King Saloren hath made Neur.; a 
bridal bed of the wood of Lebanon, 


4 


"= bath Ca of 
-" ms: : the inſide thereof af gold: 
the covering c of it of TIO 4 


The malle WH is wicugbe in 
needlework by her, whom he loveth 
« beſt unang the daughters of Jen: 
falem. 5 8 


SpousE. 


Spoves, | 


| th "RY O daughters of * Zion, 
b and behold ki ing Solomon, with the 
crown wherewith his mother « crowyn- 
ed him in the day of his eſpouſals, | 


and i in the day e of the ee of his | 


7” BRIDEGROOM 
1 having removed ber veil), 


* Behold thou art fur, 117 1 love 3 
behold thou art fair. 


* Chap. 12 ver. 1. 
: C 


. 18 1 


Thine a are qarkling, as the | 


eyes of doves, * now' thy vell ! is re- 
. 885 


ahh 


Thy hair Is © how as chat of a IR G 
of goats, which come up ek from 
mount Gilead. . . 


Thy teeth are as a flock « of ſheep, 

that are even ſhorn ; which come 
up from the waſhing ; which are all 
of them twins, and 1 none hath loſt 1 it's 
fellow. 


Thy gs are like: a brede of ſcarlet; 
and thy ſpeech is charming. 


As the flower of the pomegranate, 
ſo are thy cheeks, now thy veil is 
removed, | 


Thy 


1 9. 


Thy neck | is like the tower of Da- - 
| vid built upon an eminence : wheres 


on hang a thouſand CN, all ſhields 
i of mighty men. 3 5 : 


Thy two Wa are like two young 
roes, that are twins, which feed a- 
maren the lilies. 


Until py a n and 
ſhades flee away, I will get me to 
this mountain of myrrhe, and to 


* i hilt of frank ncence. 1 


Thou art all für, my love, there is 
no ſpot i in thee: | 


5 20 ] 
THE ＋ 9 U-R TH DAY 


" Burvzonoo, srovsx, Vinelus, 
Couranions. 


BRIDEGROOM. 


N OME to me from Lebanon, 
my ſpouſe; come to me 
from Lebanon. al 


Look 8 a 1 from the top 
of Amama ; from the top of Shenir 
and Hermon; from the lions dens, 


from the mountains of the leopards. 


Thou haſt raviſhed my heart, my 
ſiſter, my ſpouſe: Thou haſt ra- 


2 5 * , Chap. iv. ver. 8. 5 
. 35 viſhed 


[ 21 J 5 
viſhed my heart with one glance 
of thine eyes: with one charming 
turn of thy necn. 


Ho beauteous is thy love, my 
ſiſter, * my * ſpouſe ! How far more 
delicious is thy love, than wine; and. 
the ſmell of wy perfumes, beyond all 
ſpongy. 


Thy * O my 1 + cas | 
the honeycomb : Honey and milk are 
under thy tongue; and the ſmell of 
thy garments is bke the ſmell of Le- 
banon. 


A garden ſhut up is my ſiſter, © my' 


ſpouſe: a ſpring ſhut up, a fountain 
| ſealed. | = 


03 hy 


. 
a 2 Fa 
2 " f N * 
— 5 
” 4 We 
: - 2. , 
WA pl 


Th . are a paradiſe of 
pomegranates, with delicious fruits; 
: * and ſpikenard : OG 


- Spikenard and aalen: calamus and 
cinnamon: with all trees of frankin- 
cence, myrrhe and aloes, together 
with au the moſt precious ſpices, | 


— 1555 e of gardens! "Hob | 
| wal of living waters, ee Bae 
Mer Lebation ! | kc ODOT APR 2123 


Se OUSE. 


3 O norihwind, th come 
thou, ſouth; blow upon my garden, 
that the ſpices thereof may flow out. 


Then“ 


1 23] 


Then' let my beloved come into 
bis garden, and eat his delicious fruits. 


a sone. | 


p 


I am come into my garden; z my. 


ſiſter, „ my ſpouſe. I gather my 


myrrhe, with my ſpice : : I eat my 
honeycomb with my k honey: : I drink 


my wine with my milk, 


x a 
* 


8 8 * a 


and you, 0 Rand, eat, drink 


IS with me' : yea drink abundantly * of 


our ' loves. 


1241 
THE FIFTH DAT. 


SPousr, Vixeixs, BRIDEGROOM, 
1 Companions. 


Su 
srousz 


7 N an "venture, or perhaps 
| 4 ar oy” 70 the Br W ö 


Was ſleeping, but my heart was 
awake. Lo! the voice of my 
: beloved Enocking © at my door! 


10 Open to me, my fiſter, my love, 
* my dove, my undefiled: for * 


( 


6251 


« head is filled with dew : my locks 
cc with the drops of the night. 5 


1 have put off my velt, how mall 1 


put it on? I have waſhed my feet, | 
how ſhall I defile them ? 


My beloved put his hand through 
the opening of the door, and my 
bowels were moved for him. | 


1 roſe up to open to my beloved, 
and my hands dropped · with' myrrhe, 
and my fingers with *- ſweet-ſmel-. 


ling myrrhe upon the handles of the 
bolt. 


I opened to my beloved; but my 
beloved had withdrawn himſelf « and” 


was 


15 26 } 
Was gone. My foul failed at « the 


- remembrance of · 1 his words. > 


0 * 


* fought him, but I could not find 
Him: : I called him, but he CY me 
fo anſwer. 5 | 

The watchmen, chat go about the 
Tity, found me: they ſmote me; they 
hurt me: the keepers of the walls 
88 my veil off me. 


"A . you, 0 ye e of 

Jeruſalem, if ye find my beloved — 

What ſhould you tell him, but that 
Jam ſick of love 9 


„isis, 


17 
VIROGINS, 


What is thy beloved more chan 
another beloved, O thou faireſt 
among women? What is thy beloy- 
ed more than *« another? beloved, that 
thou doeſt ſo charge us? 


SPpOUS. 


My beloved is white al caddy, 8 the 
lust among ten thouſand. x7 


His Bend! is © as ine moſt fine 2old. 
His locks are e curled, c and black a as 


a Ten. . 


His eyes are as © the eyes of doves 
by the rivers of waters, waſhed with 
milk, fitting at the full ſtreams. 


[ 28 F 
His cheeks are as a bed of ſpices 


ſweetly budding forth. - His lips are 
lies W fweet-ſmellin g myrrhe. 


His hands are * as oY finely turn- | 


ed, beſet with the e, 


His belly i is of pureſt ivory, i inlaid 


5 with Sooke. 


His thighs are pillars of marble; 


fixed upon pedeſtals of fine gold. 


His countenance . is like Lebanon: 
n. as the cedars. 5 


His mouth 3 is fweetnel itſelf : yea, 


L he 18 2 lovely. 


This 


[29 


This is my beloved, and this is my 
friend, 0 daughters of e. 0 


II. 
VIRGINS. 3 7483 
* Whither is thy beloved gone, O 
thou faireſt among women ? Whither 


is thy beloved turned afide, that we 
may ſeek him with thee | ? 


SPOUSE. 


| 7 who 104 recollets where hei 15 pro- 
 bably withdrawn J. 


My | beloved is doubtleſs os gone 
down into his garden, to the beds 


* Chap. vi, ver. 1. 


of 


* 
N 
Ie 
4 
1 
b 

; 
z 
j 

[ 
i * 
1 

1 

4 

} 

1 


— 2 — — . — TRA 9 ae 


of ſpices; ge to feed in the ' gardens 
and to gather lilies. * 


Lam my beloved's, and my beloved 
is mine: > he Sade 2 the 
Niese an 


BAD 


| / TY meets chem gene to the govt „ ; 


Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah ; . graceful as Jeruſalem ; daz- 
zling as bannered Hoſts acetate 


Furn away thine eyes from me, for 
they haye overcome me. 


|} 
4 
- 9 . y : 2 * ? F a 
4 * : „ . N Y . 
* — 5 . ? ” f 


1 51 1 
Thy hair is © fine” as ©that' of a flock 


of _ which come up leek” from 


Thy teeth are as a flock of di, 

which go up from the waſhing; which 

are all of them twins, and none hath 
loſt it's fellow. 


As the flower of the pomegranate, | 
ſo are thy checks, now' thy veil is 
removed. 


There are * threeſcore queens, and 
fourſcore concubines, and virgins 
without number. FBut' 


My dove, my undefiled is one : She 


is dear to me, as' an only child' to 


Sc. to me (i. e. I have: ) Or, in my palace. 
Ii. e. Stands alone in my affections. 


her 


1 32 
her mother: as her darling to her 
that bare her. 


The maidens faw ks, and bleſſed 


5 ber: ; the queens and the concubines, 
and « thus they praiſed her, 


Co Who is ſhe that looketh forth 
« as the morning, fair as the moon, 
_ « bright as the ſun, and dazzling as 


all the Wenne hoſts?” 


Ty 
THE SIXTH DAY. 


SPOUSE, BRIDEGROOM's CoMPA- 
 NIONS, VIRGINS, BRIDEGROOM,. | 


p 4 
SPOUSE. 

* went down into the garden of 
nuts, to ſee the fruits of the 
valley: to fee whether the vine flou- 
riſhed : whether the pome grenades 
bloſſomed. 


I knew not © the irreſolution of 
my mind: © which' made me with- 


®* Chap. vi. ver. 11. 


| D draw 


[ 34 ] 
draw. Gift as the es + of ha 
— | 


| Bnrpponoon's Companions. 


Return, Wen 0 bride of Solo- 
mon; return, return, that we may 
look upon thee. 


vue IVS. 


| What 40 you expel From the 
'bride of Solomon? „ had 


| Companions. 


1 it were dhe conflict of. two 
armies. 


II. Vikseins. 


351 


. 


VIRGINS 


( Having withdrawn with the bride into 
a 1 begin fo * þ er J 


0 01 how beautiful are thy feet : 
in ſhoes, O prince's daughter. 


The moldings of thy thighs. re- 


, ſemble jewels, the bendyr works: of < 
a ſkilful workman. | | 


Thy navel is like "i well turned 
| goblet, ny which . wanteth not min- 
er” Wine. : 


v Chap. vii. ver. 1. 


D 2 1 Thy 


[ 36 
Thy hilly. is like a heap of . 


wheat, * about with lilies. 


Thy two pape are like two young 
roes that are twins. 


Thy neck is as a tower of ivory. 


| | Thine eyes are clear and ſerene as 
the pools in Heſhbon, by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim. = 


Thy noſe i is finely f frond g 15 the . 
tower of Lebanon, that looketh to- 
wards Damaſcus. 


Thy bead upon thee *« riſeth emi- 
nent and majeſtic' like Carmel: and 


The 


37 


; the treſſes of thy head ſhine like 
ſcarlet. 


„Lo the king i8 detained in the 


antechamber ! 


III. 
BRIDEGRO OM. 
Entering the pavilion) 


8 How beautiful art thou, and 
how ſweet? O my love, how de- 
licious? 


This thy ſtature is like to a palm- 


tree: and thy breaſts to cluſters of 
dates! 


9. Chap vii. ver. 6. 
D 3 I aid 


1381 


1 Gd 1 will go up to the palm 
tree: I will * its boughs. ks 


Vea thy breaſts ſhall be now, as 
| the cluſters of the vine: and the 
ſmell of thy mouth, as of fragrant 
— | | 


And thy ſpeech, as the choiceſt 

wine, ſweetly entering my palate ; 
flowing down cs throu ugh my 

| bps and teeth. my 


srousr. . 


I am my beloved's, and his defire 


is fixed upon me. 


4 7 O come 


O come, my beloved, let us go 
forth into the field: *. us 1 in 
e * en een 

n 8 early in the morn- 
ing to the vineyards; let us ſee if the 
vine flouriſh; if the tender grape 
appear: if the pomegranates bloſ- 


5 will there gran thee my love. 


- The f fineſt flowers give ther fra- 8 
grance: and in our hoards are all 
manner of delicious * fruits”, new- 

gathered as well as old: which I 

- have laid up for thee, O my. be- 
loved. 


D 4 O that 


[40] 


a e ben erbse rh ther 
brother, ſucking my mother's breaſts. 


the ſtreets I would kiſs thee, nor 5 
ſhould they . me * as too 


IR fond,” 


1 monks lead FONG I ods being 
thee into my 1 mother's houſe: I would 
be OE with thee. 


b hall give bh to deink of the 
ſpiced wine z of the j Prey of ny pome- | 
JI 1 5 | 


X His ft hand is We Fo bead: 
and his 3 hand doth * | 


me. 


I charge 


[ 41 ] 


J charge you, 0 ye daughters of 
Jeruſalem, that ye ſtir not up, nor 
awake my love until he pleaſe. 


11 —— — . ůF— — — eco Re ————— — — — 


44) & x23 1. i 1 +7 "4 
of * % 


THE SEP BIT HDAT, 


[oY 1 44 ＋ . 9 = 


| VirGins, BRiDEGRoOOM, SPOUSE, 
BRIDEGROOM's COMPANIONS. 


5 H O is this that cometh 
up from towards the wil- 
derneſs, leaning upon her beloved? 


BRIDEGROOM. 


1 excited the to love' under the 
fruit tree : there thy mother plighted 


"® > Chap. viii. ver. FA 


6 


1 43 } 


thee · to me”: there plighted t thee to 


me ſhe that bare thee, 


een e 


O ſet me as a ſeal upon ls heart : 


as a ſeal upon thy arm. For love is 
ſtrong, as death: Jealouſy is cruel as 


the grave. The ſparks thereof are 


ſparks of fire: of a moſt * 


fade. 


BRIDEGROOM. 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it. If a 


man would give all the wealth of his 


bouſe for love, it would ve utterly 


contemnned. 
SPOUSE. 


rp o OUT ERIE IN . 


[4] 
srousz. 
We have a little ſiſter, whole Wente 
are not yet grown: What ſhall we do 


for our ſiſter in the day, when ſhe 
ſhall be demanded * in marriage? 


BID LON 


11 ths be a wall: we will build 
upon her two filver towers: and if 
ſhe be a door, we will incloſe her in 
wainſcot of cedar. XA K . 


e 
I « myſelf am a wall, and my 
breaſts ſwelF like two turrets: there- 

fore 


14]. 


fore it was that I found favour i in his 


eyes. 


— hath a vineyard i in Baal- - 


Hamon : He hath let out the vine- 

yard to keepers: Who, for the fruit 
thereof, are to bring each of them a 
thouſand — of ſilver. 


My vineyard, which before brought 


me in a thouſand pieces, is now' 
thine, O Solomon: and there are two 
hundred pieces to thoſe that look * 
ter the fruit thereof. 


BRIDEGROOM. 


O thou that haſt taken up thy; re- 


ſidence in my gardens: my compa- 


nions 


1 
1 
| 
| 
1 
[ 
I 
1 
| 
| 
[| 
Yo 
| 
| 
' 
2 
| 
; 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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y 
1 

f 

| 

1 

; 

| 

| 

5 

| 

| 

{ 

N : 


[46] 


nions are attentive to thy voice : cauſe | 
me © all” to hear it. 


Srover.: 


Th « c to me”, my 5381 and be 
thou like a roe, or a young bart upon 
the mountains of ſpices. 


THE BND. 


ANNOTATION s. 


1 AIC IO TYPED WR OO; r : ³· m POWER, A ̃ —ͤͤK 
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ANNOTATIONS 


eee o THE PRECEDING. PAGES. 


46. 1. rut 80 or SONGS, WHICH 18 Solo- 


mon's.] The latter part of the title ought per- 


haps to have been rendered, wich 1s CONCERNING 


SOLOMON : "5999 has evidently this ſenſe in the title 
to Pial. Ixxi1. See P. Houbigant. 


Widl. Let him "yy me with the kiſſes of his mouth ! For 
0 thy love, &c. ] P. Houbigant here inſtead of YJDW? 
 oſculetur me, would read ? P e/culare me, from s pre- 


conceived opinion that theſe words are a direct addreſs 


to the BRIDECGROOM. But a little attention will con- 
vince us that the BRI DEO ROOM does not make his ap- 


pearance till pag. 5. For if Solomon in the Canticles 
does not always write with critical exactneſs, he does not 


ſeem to want the power of expreſſing the feelings of na- | 


ture; and tho' he hath a ſpiritual ſenſe, yet the allegory is 
all along well ſuſtained, and the characters, according to 
the literal ſenſe, chaſtly preſerved. Now let us conſider 
what a figure the BR IDEOROOM makes upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that he is preſent at the Lady's addreſs. She 


overflows with love and tenderneſs, breaks out into the 


moſt melting expreſſions, but receives not one kind word 
"I 1. E zin 


t 1 
in reply from her Lover, nothing büt a few dry compli- 


ments from her Virgin-companions. Is this nature? 


8 


x 1. 


whereas, when he really appears, according to the other 
ſuppoſition in pag. 5, he performs his part excellently 
well, and fs as bond: and tender as his Miftre. Now 
that the Ba ibE's words in pag. 4. Tell me, O thou, &c. 
are not addreſs d to the B DORO OM as preſent, is evi 


dent from the reply, F thou knoweft not, &c. for how 


impertinent is this anſwer, if it comes from the mouth 
of the Bx1yEGROOM? The Lady defires ſhe may not 
be a wanderer, and the Lover directs her to wander, tho“ 
he could have ſaved her the trouble; and either have led 
her himſelf, or directed her very ſafely to the place where 
he was to be found. But is it comes from the Chorus of 
-Vinvins, it is very proper; becauſe, not knowing exactly 
the place, they put her into the moſt likely method of 
finding it. 3 

Nor will the boldneſs of che apoſtrophe be deemed an 
|  objeftion by any that are acquainted with the laws of 
Poetry, or have been converſant with the pathetic. 
| There is nothing more extravagant in the addreſs For 
. thy lowe is more delicious than wine, than in 


O. formoſe puer, nimium ne ad colori, 


- and ſeveral other iden to be found i in the fecond ec· 
* of Virgil. And in the tenth eclogue, 


Hic gelidi fourer, bic mollia prata, Heer 3 
Hic nemus, hic h tecum conſumerer @ wo 7 


3 


N 

is at leaſt as bold as, Tel/ me, O thou, evhom my foul bigs 
eth, where thou feedeſt, &c. Inſtances of the fame kind 
may be produced from all the Poets, nor are they there- 
by departing from nature: the Paſſions in their parox- 
| Iſms are a kind of temporary madneſs; like it, they 
| conſtantly dwell upon their ſeveral objects, and put men 

upon ſaying and doing a multitude of things, as if the 
objects themſelves were preſent to the ſenſes, where only 


the ideas of them are in very aac ta manner impreſſed on 
the imagination. | B. 


Ibid. With the kiſſes of bis mouth.] The Hebrew idiom 
- delights in redundancies of this kind. So in Pal. xvii. 
10. With their mouth they ſpeak. and Pfal. Ixvi. 17. * 
cried exith my mouth. So in p. 43 of this Song, the 
paſſage rendered Would be utterly contenned, is in n the ori- 
ginal C onfemning my WEE contemn. 


Pag. 2. FR of the fragrance of thy fine fer fumes.) 
Literally of thy good ointments. The Eaſtern nations, and, 
indeed the ancients in general, dealt much in unguents, 
which in the hot countries are neceſſary to brace 
and cloſe up the pores of the body. Fragrant oint- 
ments were eſpecially uſed on puptial and other feſtival 
occaſions, ſee Pſal. xlv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. Amos vi. 6. 
2 Sam. xii. 20. Hence the odour of ſweet ointments 
became a common metaphor to expreſs the extenſive 
acceptableneſs of a good name. Ecclef. vii. i. 

P. Houbigant, with his uſual boldneſs, propoſes an 


amendment of the original words here, in order to con- 
Pag. 2, 1 N 5 nect 


1 
nect them with the preceding ſentence. He would read 
BID PRNDWH JIVTM, er odor tuus unguentis bo- 
nis. If this were admitted, the whole paſſage might be 
rendered For thy love is more excellent than wine, and 

thy fragrance than fine ointments. 


Ibid. Ve will run to the fragrance, &c*,) The 
words printed in the text in italicks are ſupplied from 
the Septuagint and Vulgate verſions, and are coun- 
tenanced by the Chaldee Paraphraſe : fo that it is very 
probable the Hebrew copies once read N H,. 
JD: for it is hardly credible that the poet ſhould 
have put only one ſingle word (wwe will run) into the 
mouths of the VirxGins on this occaſion, The word 
WINX after thee is evidently connected with J 90 
Draco me. — Perhaps the ſpeech of the Chorus might 
more properly have been rendered, We will follow (run 

after) the fragrance of the perfumes, Vid. Noldii Par- 
"KC; 9. „ Es 7 


I Ihid, The king hath brought me into his apartments.] 
ii are the Inner Appartments appropriated to the 
women, anſwerable to the Cvraixzaas of the Greeks. The 
Eaſtern nations aiways had, and ftill continue to have 
ſuch retirements, where the women live ſeparate and un- 
ſeen by all other men, but the great perſon to whoſe 
pleaſure and ſervice they are dedicated : and the ſenſe of 

the words plainly is, The King hath admitted me for 
* his wife,” or © hath taken me among thoſe, whom he 
« peculiarly honours with his preſence and favour,” B. 

Pag. 2. . Pag. 


* 53 ] 


Pag. . Thou art every way beck: ] Theoriginal words 
A IR e contain a difficulty, which none of 
the commentators ſeem able to ſurmount. The com- 
mon verſion The upright love thee is both very remote 
from the original, and ſeems to be quitting the literal 
ſenſe. for the allegorical. The interpretation of Sancti- 
us (in Pol. Synopſ.) which is here adopted, if it weie 
but better ſupported, ſeems beſt to anſwer the context. 
He paraphraſes the words Omnes amores in ſunt tibi: and 
indeed the Bx1pe's ſpeech, which follows, ſeems moſt 
naturally to ſuppoſe ſome ſuch previous compliment. 
Without this, her vindication of her perſon comes in 
very abrupt and aukward: but, this admitted, her reply 
is very natural and appoſite; being to this effect: Vou 
„ compliment me on my beauty, which I can conſider 
« as nothing but irony and ſarcaſm; as intended to jeer 
e my want of it. But do not deſpiſe me on account of 
the darkneſs of my complexion : for tho' I am brown 


cc as the tents of the wild Arabs; I am finely formed 
« as the graceful foldings of the pavillions of Solomon. 


« And even this darkneſs of my ſkin was not a natural 
e blemiſh, but the effect a ſome ſevere uſage I receiu- 
< ed in my younger years.” 
Alter all, it muſt be confeſſed that the Has words, 
as they ſtand at preſent, can hardly be brought to yield 
the ſenſe here given them: For even if we ſuppoſe the 
word NN (/we 2hee) to have crept into the text in- 
ſtead of 2 JAW? (abige in tbee): we ſhall hardly find 
another inſtance of IYWH uſed in the ſenſe of Beau · 


ties, or Perſonal charms, 


Pag. 3 E 3 8 P, Hon 


1 8 1 


| p. Houbigant, who never ſcruples to cut the knott 

which he cannot eaſily untye, alters the verb to the 3d 

1 perſ. plural TANF, and reads CIYNW in the obli- 
que caſe, as ĩt is allowed to be uſed in pag. 38. rendering 
the whole to this effect:: 

Nie vill celebrate thy loves: awe love thee more, than 

geperous Wine, or woe, that goes down Cn 

ub. 


Ibid. I am braun 1 Kedar.) The 


word ine rendered brown, fearthy, or dark-com- 


Plexioned, denotes ſuch a duſkineſs as is in mini the 
morning, when ſome little light begins to appear, vid. 
| Pargicx. {Wherever the word fair is applied to the 
Ba ip in the ſequel of this tranſlation it is only meant 


in the general ſenſe of lovely or beautiful.) 


̃ be tents of the wild Arabs (called in Scripture Ke- 
darenes) are to this day of a very dark or black colour, 
being made of the ſhaggy hair of their black goats, as 
we learn from D'Arvieux's Travels, chap. 4 3: | 


| Thid. My pk childrex were ſevere unto me.] P. 
Houbigant thinks by N J Filii matris mee are to 
be underſtood the: Children of her Mother by another 
Father... | 

As Anger always implies a ſenſe of in jury either real 
or pretended, nothing of which appears in the caſe 
before us, we rather chuſe to render the ae ig, 
were ſevere, than in its more "265 and ſtri& notion, 
Were angry. e | B. 


bs 3. 155 — : 


18 


Ibid. Mine own vineyard have I not kept.] The origi- 
nal has a peculiar emphaſis, Mine own vineyard, YOU. 
aubich is mine, have I not kept. P. Houbigant tranſlates 
the word HW, which he conſiders as equivalent to 
8 2, by tranguille, ¶ Mine own. Vineyard I hept not 
quietly : ) ſuppoſing that the cauſe of her being diſco- 
loured, was her not keeping under ſhelter, but running | 
up and down. expoſed to the burning heat of the ſun. 
[But there will be no need of having recourſe to this 
ſolution, if, with Patrick and ſome others, we allow 
Vineyard to be the eaſtern phraſeology for an office com» 
mitted to a perſon, or any intereſt he is concerned in. 
The Bride's meaning may be ſuppoſed to be, that ſhe 
was put to the moſt ſervile employments, in which ſhe 


cCould not preſerve her beauty; ere 


who, being ſet to watch Guy's: vineyard, could not 
look after his Own. B.] 


Fag. 4. Wa e In 0 hot 
countries the ſhepherds and their flocks are always forc- 
ed to retire to ſhelter during the burning heats of noon; 


this is beautifully expreſſed in a fine paſſage of Virgil's : 
Culex, y 116. 1 | 


Et jam ** vagæ paſtore capellæ 
Ima ſuſurrantis repetebant ad vada lymphz, 
Due ſubter viridem refidebant cerula muſcum. 
Fam medias operum partes ewectus erat fol, 
Cum denſas faſtor pecudes cogebat in umbras, 


Pag. 4. E 4 5 
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Pag. 5. I dave compared thee . . to my aue value 
Had, 8c.) The word DD literally ſignifies To % 
mare, nor ought we to think the compariſon coarſe or 
vulgar, if we conſider what beautiful and delicate « crea- 
tures the eaſtern horſes are, and how highly they are va- 
laed. See Biſbeguii Epiſt. Theocritus (as is obſerved 
by Grotius, and others) has made uſe of the very ſame 
e to e che ny of Helen, * xviii. F 29. f 


— Ar dane 7 09 prog deb 5 | Ky 
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Though here indeed? in the Canticles the Brid egroom 
does not ſeem to have in view to compliment the B Brive 
on her beauty, ſo much as to celebrate her conjugal fi- 
delity. She is anxiouſly concerned for his abſence, and 
fondly goes in ſearch of him: upon ſeeing her thus em- 
ployed, he is charmed with her affection for him, and 
compares her to ſome Mare of his that was remarkable 
for being well trained and drawing gently : and (as the 
words may be paraphraſed) commends her for“ draw- 
ing well i in the n yoke.” B.] 


Pag. 6. While the king * fi mel, &c.) This is the ver- 
fion - Piſcator and Mercerus, In cigcviTu suo, i. e. 
in corona diſcumbentium, qui in orbem diſpafiti e ſolebant. 
Vid. Pol. Synopſ.—P. Houbigant inſtead of JJ0 in 


circuitu, propoſes JADDA in e tentorio. A need- 
leſs emendation. 


&, 
Pag. 6. 1 . 


E 


Ibid. He Pall * all night th my FOE) ] MW pa 
: literally ſignifies betabeen my breaſts. The Orientals were 


wont to tye up myrrhe in little bundles, and to put them 


into the boſom to exhilarate the ſpirits. Par. Some in- 


terpret the words NY) NN, a wreath, or 20% 29 


of flowery myrrhe. SO Caſtalio. 
Ibid. 4 clufter of cypreſs flowers i in the anal of Es- 


gaddj. ] By NI or Cypre/s here is not meant the tree ſo 
called, but an aromatic plant, which Sir Thomas Brown 


tells us produces a ſweet and odorate buſh of flowers, 
« out of which was made the famous Oleum Cyprinum.” 
See his Obſervations on Plants mentioned in Scripture. 


The wineyards at En-gaddi, near Jericho, were not ſo 
much for vines, as aromatic ſnrubs: theſe the Jews cul- 
tivated for the ſake of their gums, balſams, &c. wich 
which they carried on a conſiderable traffic. Such ſhrubs 


were managed after the manner of vines, and hence the 
nurſeries of them were called COND Vingards, Vid. 
Bochart. Hierozoic tom. ii. p. 724. edit. 1675. 


Ibid. Thou haſt Sur 5 eyes I To conceive the force 
of this expreſſion, we muſt not refer it ro our common 


pidgeons, but to the large and beautiful eyes of the 
| Doves of Syria. They, who have ſeen that fine Eaſtern 


bird the Carrier-Pigeon, will need no commentary on 


this place. See Brown's Obſervations, Ke. 


Pag. 7. How pleaſant, how green is our 1 bed. ] 
MMP NWN AR Y AN. The peculiar force and 
beauty, which the repetition of the parucle AN has here, 


— 7+ | ſeems 


tx 3 


* not ſufficiently attended to by any of the critics. 
We cannot help ſuppoſing, that it was intended to con- 
nett both the epithets with the ſubſtantive W, and 
that was originally fem. N. We have only 
1 giren a looſe paraphraſe in the text, the better to ſhew 
| the beautiful effect of the repetition, and becauſe the li- 
teral verſion does not come up to the elegance of the 
. original. But literally the whole paſſage, renting to 
the propoſed amendment, would de 
Behold, than art fair, my beloved. Tea Phaſer, yea 
green (or flowery) is aur bed. . 
This, however, is propoſed with all the difidence be- 
coming a ſlight conjecture, and the reader may, if he 
\ pleaſes, prefer the following verſion, which! is te kenſe - 
* the words unaltered. 
Behold, thou art fair, my ns yea bal. Ye 
aur bed (or couch is ſtreaued with flowers, 


For 9 9Y Nis properly [ foridus) four, and is fo 
rendered by the beſt critics, | 


Ibid. Our cielings of Cypreſs. ] SIM are a pecu- 
iar kind of trees, which might be called after the ori- 


ginal Brutine trees: they reſemble the Cypreſs in form, 5 
au the Cedar in ſmell. See Ainſworth, 


Ibid. 7 am @ roſe of the field, &c.] We have VER fol- 
| _Jowed all the ancient verſions, in preference to thoſe of 


the moderns, who generally i interpret Sharon as a pro- 
per name. Yet a little attention to the context will con- 
vince us that the BR1Ds does not here mean to extoll 


Pag. 7 * | | Es the 


· 8 1 
the charms of her perſon, but rather the contrary. The 
 Brx1vEGROOM had juſt before called her fair : ſhe, with 
a becoming modeſty, repreſents her beauty as nothing 
extraordinary; as a meer common wild flower: This he 
with all the warmth of a lover denies, inſiſting upon it, 
that ſhe as much ſurpaſſes the generality of maidens, as 
the flower of the Lily does that of the Bramble : and 
the returns the compliment. 

he ingenious friend, who firſt ſuggeſted this inter- 
pretation, was of opinion, that the words have a full 

farther force, and imply a tacit compariſon. 

6 The Ro/e of Sharon (ſaid he) expreſſes eminence, 
whereas ſhe calls herſelf 2 Ro/e of the field in oppoſition 
to the Roſe of the garden, which has more beauty, and 
is diſtinguiſhed for its own richneſs and variety of co- 

| Jouring ; whereas the Roſe of the field, and the Lily of the 
walleys, owe their diſtinction to the leſs ornamented 
flowers that grow around them: ſo that what the Bxive 
means to ſay is, that whatever advantages of Beauty 
* ſhe appears to poſſeſs, are owing to the meaner beau- 

_ * ties about her.” Thus the Bx1iDEGROOM's reply ( 4s 
the lily among thorns, &c. ) becomes more ſpirited. It may 
be thus paraphraſed. * Be it ſo that my love is a lily in 
the vallies, yet ſhe is as much ſuperior to the maidens 


* about her, as the Lily is to the poor dull flowers of the 
20 briar, and the bramble. ” f B. 


Pag. 8. A. the citron tree.] MAN is here rendered 
the Citron- tree upon the authority of the Chaldee para- 
phraſe: which obſerves, with what ſuperior beauty that 
rich fruitful plant muſt appear among the barren | trees of 

* 8. the 


1 6 1 


the wood — DMM below ought picks to have 
been rendered citrous, rather than fruits in general. 5 


l Ibid. O * me, &c.] We rather chooſe to render 
| the verb JN in the imperative mood , along with | 
the Septuagint, than in the præter tenſe according to the 
points. By this means the paſſage is rendered much 
more dramatic and ſpirited, and correſponds more ex- 
_ aQtly with the verſe which follows. | 
P. Hopbigant prefers the common verſion of the 
former part of the verſe, for the ſake of an emendation 
which he propoſes in the latter part, He hath brought ne 
into the houſe of wine, N and hath Magn! . (or en- 
f r. ') his love towards *. 1 


Pag. 83 charge you . 7 the roes, &c.] A rural 
form of adjuring. The 5 intreats her Virgin compa- 
nions by thoſe delicate and ſprightly creatures, which, 
ſkipping up and down, add ſo much beauty to ſylvan 
Tcenes, and in the purſuit of which, as nymphs fond of 
rural ſports, they may be ſuppoſed to have taken fre- 
quent pleaſure, It is natural to conjure a perſon by 
whatever is moſt affecting, dear or valued. 80 Dido in 
the Eneid. lib. 4 5 314. 7 


Per ego has ne dextramque tuam te 
Per connubia noſtra, per inceptos hymeneeos - - = 
Si bene _ de te merui, fuit ante tibi ee, | 
ME Date 
8 Sedivariats legerunt . in Imp. pb. a * n. in Impe- 
| ren, Kal. Vid, Capell. Crit, Sacra, 


Pag. 9. 


Dulce meum; 1 domus Jabentis, & & am 
"Oro, , quis adbuc precibus locus, exue mentem. 
Vid. Bochart. Hieroz. tom. 1. p. 899. 


Pag. 10. Tas 8EConD Day.) So we have intitled 
this day's Eclogue, though only the firſt Part ſeems to re- 
late to the incidents that happened on the Sz conD DAN: 
the II. Part recites the adventures of the following night: 
and we may ſuppoſe the whole to have been related to 
| the VigGins early on the morning of Day the third. 
TE THIRD DaY's Eclogue recounts the incidents that 


happened afterwards on the ſame day; perhaps towards 
noon. 


 Thid. My beloved reſembled a roe, &c. ] By theſe images 
the Bab expreſſes the ardour of impatience, the ſpeed 
with which her lover haſtened to her. Swiftneſs of foot 
and agility of body, were admired accompliſhments a- 
mong the ancient Hebrews, See Pſal. xvii. 33, &c. 


Ibid. Behold he flood, &c.] The eaſtern buildings ge- 
g nerally ſurround a ſquare inner court: the Bridegroom 
is deſcribed as entering the outward apartments, and 
gradually ſeen as he made his approach, firſt behind the 
wall, then looking through the windows, and laſtly put- 
| ung his head through the latice *. 


Pag. 


* Wyn areprie eſe florens, ſed. 1 bie ſignificat bomi nem 


. $aput e feneſtra emittentem, ut flas 2 calyce erumpit. Cleric * 
ment. in locum. 


8 1 Pag. 10. 
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g. 1 11. 7 Je fe. tree giveth . "or The fig b 
trees in Judza bear double crops : the firſt of which i is 
ripe in Spring. h ſignifies the wnripe fig (crudum, 

 Immaturum) N is properly condivit aromatibus, by 

a a metaphor it is applied to fruits, and fignifies maturat, 

feu dulcorat, dulces reddit, See Pearce on the ae 

n Lud. os be. 


| Ibid. The vines auth ke made] Ir n many ens 
5 boch ancient and modern, this paſſage is rendered the 
wines in bloſſom: ſo the Greek, Vulgate, Arabic, and Sy- | 
' riac: fo the Jews Spaniſh verſion, fol. viz. las wides 
Auncierne dieron oor. But we have followed the tranſlati- 
on of Le Clerc, whoſe note is, Aut Y funt mi- 
| : ante ud, que tum in media fore cernuntur, aut ea voce, 


r origo eff os A præcoces vites gue pri- 
aum omnium ne Vide Calaſ. Concord. &c. 


| Thid. The wines - - - - - weld a fragrant freell ] 25 vin- 
dication of the image take the homely, but nervous, 
words of Sir Thomas Brown: „that the flowers of the 
vine ſhould be emphatically noted to give a pleaſant 
4 ſmell ſeems hard to our northern noſtrils, which diſco- 
*. ver not ſuch odours, and ſmell them not in full vine- 
« yards: whereas in hot regions, and in more ſpread and 
* digeſted flowers, a ſweet ſmell may be allowed, denot- 


6 able from ſeveral human expreſſions, and from the 


. practice of the ancients, in putting the dried flowers of 
* the vine into new wine, to give it a pure and floſculous 
„race or ſpirit, which wine was therefore called Otvar0uwor, 


. 11. "76 allowing 


183 J 


# allowing t6 every cadas two pounds of ach benen. 5 
See his Obſervations, &c. 


Fag. 12. Thrd the cl _ thro FR Aeris place, Kc. 


Alluding to the Ba1D B's being above in her chamber. 


Ibid. The foxes —— that ſpoil the wines, for our vines, be.] 5 


| Mite Mterally foil the wintyards, fir dur vinzyards; c. 


Foxes abound in Judea, and are obſerved by a multitude 
of authors to love grapes and to make great havoc in 


vineyards, Galen, in his book of Aliments, tells us that 
the hunters, in his country, did not ſcruple to eat the 
Heſh of foxes in autumn, when they were grown fat 
with feeding on grapes. See Patties, Bocharti * 
ZOIC, tom. 1. p. e . 


Thid. For our e, &e.] While the vines 8 
putting forth the tender grape, it would be eaſy for the 


foxes, &c. to do moſt miſchief, by gnawing the young 


buds. —Or perhaps the Bridegroom inſinuates to his 


| Companions, that they cannot be too early in deſtroying 
a breed of vermin, that would prove fo deſtructive to 
the future crop, of which there is now a promiſing ap- 
Fe 


Ibid. Until the Hay breathe.) Or, till the day blow freſh, 


for this is the literal meaning of the original, J 


SYN w'. A local beauty. In thoſe hot coun- 


tries the dawn of the day is attended with a fine refreſh» 

ing breeze, much more grateful and deſirable than the 

return of light itſelf. Vide Patablum in locum. 5 
| . Pag. 12. . = Pag. 
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Pag. 13. tn the ftrects and the broad way.) Or it might 
be rendered, In the paſſages and open avenues, or ſquares i 
for Y ſunt vie per quas curritare hinc atque inde li. 
cet, AN- latius quid fignifiat. Prius a O tꝰ cucur- 


nit, alterum a am latus fuit ducitur, | Clerici Com- 
ment. 1 


Ibid. The a that go about, Ac. The SI 
theſis advanced in the Introduction that theſe avatchmm 
are only eunuchs, whoſe buſineſs it was to watch over the 


| women's apartments and patrole the royal incloſure, is 


favoured by the original word DN, here tranſ- 
lated avatchmen : which literally ſignifies keepers, men ſet 
to guard or keep any thing. It comes from the root 
Dip which the lexicographers agree ſignifies ſerware, 
| CanſerVare  obſerwvare, cuſtodire; tenere, retinere, &c. 
curam, ſolicitudinem & diligentiam connatat, nt quid emit- 
- tatur, elabatur, aut excutiatur, Curam etiam & cuſtodiam 
rei commiſſe ſignificat, quod eft rei wel perſon curam 
gerere. Vid. Pagnin. Buxt. Robertſon, &c. = 


Pag. 14. Into my 3 houſe, c.] If chere is any 
truth in our ſuppoſition, that the ſcene of this whole 
poem lies within the incloſure of the women's apartments 
and adjoining pleaſure-grounds, then this houſe of the 
Bride's mother, may have been only fome pavilion or 
temporary habitation aſſigned her within the ſame inclo- 
ſure during the time of the nuptial ſolemnity “. A 


* The word IV, which we reader bouſe, means any kind of 
Habitation, of fixed and durable materials, V (. ſay the gs 
 phers ) e eft domus, ædes, domicilium, S generalitèr omnts locus 

« eptaculum capiens aliquid.“ Vid, Robertſont Theſaur. 


Pag. 14. 185 „Noe 


t 6 1 


Nos it might well be expected chat the friends of the 
5 R1iDE would attend her in the nuptial ſolemnity, to ſup- 


port her ſpirits and relieve her modeſty ; and if ſo, more 
eſpecially Wand the mother be admitted into the palace 
on that gay occaſion, and have apartments aſſigned her, 
without having her fixed abode there. Nor does it 

| make any difference whether her mother's children, who 
had treated the Bz1Dz ſeverely i in ſome earlier period of 
her life, were at that time in the palace with her or not. 
We have a very imperfect account of the ceremonies of 
marriage among the ancient Jews: but if we look into 
| thoſe of other cotemporary nations, we ſhall-find that the 
mother was always a buſy perſon on ſuch occaſions. 
And what is very remarkable, in Greece (which moſt 
certainly borrowed many of its cuſtoms from the Eaft) 
one day 15 the nuptial ceremony was called ar,, 
which Potter thus explains, © becauſe the Bride return- 
ing to her Father's [or Mother's] houſe, did awavxi- 
© Colas Ty wuply, lodge apart from the Bridegroom. 
Others will have it ſo called, becauſe the Bridegroom 

% lodged apart from his Bride at his father in-law's 

* houſe : tis poſſible both accounts may be right, and 
4 that both Bridegroom and Bride might he at her fa- 
c ther [or mother's] houſe, but in different beds.“ Vol. 
ii. p. 29{, ed. 1728. Potter ſays this was on the third 
day, tho? others place this ſeparation on the ſeventh; 
'and in different nations a day might be fixed on arent 
from either. Now in the marriage of a prince, it is not 
eaſy to conceive how this circumſtance could be compli- 
ed with, without the parents, or at leaſt the mother's, 
Pag th F being 


t 
being taken into che palace, and having! an apariaient | 
| there ned her. ? B. | 


| Fag. 15. 28 is this, Kc. We 3 venture to pro- 
poſe an emendation of the original, aud inſtead of 
Lobo, ſcrup'e not to read d whet, That this was the 
true original word we have all-the internal evidence that 
the context can afford. For not to mention how un- 
couth i it ſounds to compare any Angle p erſon to pillars of 
ſmoke; the teply which follows 2 ſhews that the 
queſtion was WHAT, Had it been WO 15 This? to 
have anſwered Solomon's bed would have been foreign to 
the purpoſe; the proper reply could only have been 
"Tis ſuch, or Hach a penſon: whereas it we read WHATs 
the anſwer is proper and pertinent. The corruption 
was made very early, being copied in all the ancient 
verſions, but is eaſily accounted for, by ſuppoſing in 
ſome ancient copy the N He was almoſt effaced, and the 
tranſcriber ſeeing on! ya {mall — * the lexer ing | 
it for a * od. thus * a = 


Ibid. From 3 the ae] D is here, and 
in p. 42, rendered with ſome latitude rx s, 
and not ſtrictliy FROM, as I think it muſt he interpreted 
in Deut. xi. 245 and perhaps in lame other Places. | 


Imi. Bebuld his bed, He.] The reaſon far this bed's 
being introduced, will be teen bereafter, when we come 


to explain the fixth day's eclogue, and 9 canſiger, tho 


ſolemn conſummation of the marriage. 


—_— < 0508 
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Dat befides the uſe of it there aſſigned, the ingenious 
Fiend whoſe remarks are diſtinguiſhed by the letter B, 
thinks © this piece of furniture may have been alſo intend- 
ed fora preſent to the Bx IDE. This at leaſt was the cuſ- 
tom of ancient Greece. On the third day called zravaia 
(defribed before) the Bride and her relations preſented 
gifts to the Bridegroom, and the BRIDEGRO OM and his 
friends made preſents to the BRE. Theſe preſents 
conſiſted of golden veſſels, BE Ds, couchzEs, plates, 
intment boxes, &c. which were carried in great ſtate 
to the houſe of the. new. married couple. See 3 
vol. I. pag. 294+" MEE B. 


Pa 1 Bridal Bed.] The word Wee (no 
where found but in this place) is by ſome rendered 4 
chariot, by others a led, or bridal bed (from N fruc- 
tum protu'it), perhaps it partook of the nature of both, 

was a kind of Leica ge/tatoria, as it is called by Mercer, 
a fort of moveable bed, drawn or carried about in ftate, 
not unlike the Palanguius uſed in other parts of Aſia, 
which anſwer at once both the purpoſes of reſt, and 
conveyance. For it ſhould ſeem that Solomon comes in it 
[pag. 17. J not, as uſual, in his paſtoral ſimplicity, but 

in the higheſt nuptial ſplendor *. wo 


Ibid. I wrought .. . by her ao bom he loveth an. &c.] 
This is the interpretation of P. Houbigant: which 
however it muſt be confeſſed ſeems a little forced, Upon 

* W. T4 F 3 locking 


* After all, perbaps the word oughy to be rendered 4 Bridal payi- | 
he See below Note on fer 33. 


16] 


** back we are inclined to follow che verſion of Le 
_ Clerc, 1 * thus render the words * The middle thereof 
b avrought © in needle-worP? by the daughters of 18 * 
len, * as a teſtimony of their love, (or out of regard.) Le 
Clerc's words are MIA E ſtratam ae en 
4 Jeroſolymitarum amore. Intelligo hæc de ftragulis, 
Ec. quibus Salomo donatus fuerat a puellis Feroſolymitanis, 
u 3 et n. Juum "ge eum Menderent. 


pag. 17. Wi F the crown, 4e. It was uſual with 
many nations to put crowns, or garlands, on the heads 
of new-married perſons. The Miſnab informs us that 
this cuſtom prevailed among the Jews; and it ſhould 
ſeem from the paſſage before us, that the ceremony of 
putting it on was performed by one of the parents: a- 
mong the Greeks the Bride was crowned by her mother, 
as 1s inferred from the inſtance of Iphigenia in Euripides, 
g9oz. See Bochart in his Geograph. Sacra, p. 2. I. 1. 
c. 25, who ſuppoſes the nuptial crown and other orna- 
ments of a bride alluded to in Ezek. xvi. 8— 12. The 
nuptial crowns uſed among the Greeks and Romans, 
were only. chaplets of leaves or flowers. Among the 
Hebrews they were not only of theſe, but alfo occaſio- 
nally of richer materials, as gold, ſilver, &c. according 
to the rank or wealth of the parties. See Selden's Uxor 
Hebraica, lib. ii. cap. 15. The original word uſed in 
the text is ANY (derived from NY circumcinxit, cir- 
cumtexit,) which is the ſame that is uſed to expreſs a 
_ ingly crown, 2 Sam. xii. 30. 1 Chron. xx. 2, and is 
often deſcribed to be of gold, Eſth. viii, 4. Pſal. xxi. 2 


Pag. 17. | "3 
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bat appears to have been worn by thoſe that were No 
kings, Job. xix. 9, &c. and was probably often com- 
poſed of leſs valuable materials, as of enamel'd work; 
alſo of roſes, mirtle and olive leaves. Vid. Seld. * | 


Joe: 


pag. 18. Thine eyes are © «Aarlling, &c. now? ' thy weil 
is removed.] Or, Thy weil being removed; ( lite- 
rally vithout thy weil.) The Jewiſh maidens, before 
marriage, were under ſuch ftrait confinement, and fo 
rarely ſuffered to appear in public, chat the very name for 
a virgin in Hebrew is FD JP hidden. This reſerve ren- 
dered the veil a very eſſential part of their dreſs *; and 
which, even when they were firſt preſented to their huſ- 
| bands, they carefully drew over their faces, as we learn 
from the example of Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. 25, On what 
day of the marriage ceremony it was publicly laid alide 

does not appear. 
But among the Greeks it was + drown off on the 
THIRD day, for then the Bride for the firſt time appear- 
ed in public company without her veil, and received pre- 
ſents from her huſband on that occaſion, which were thence 
called a1axamunlipe. See Potter. II. 294, &c. Now, if 
we ſuppoſe the ſame cuſtoms prevailed in Paleſtine, then 
the ſubject of this day's eclogue will relate to the ceremo- 
ny of taking off the veil : then we ſhall account for the 
' ſplendid gaiety of the Bridegroom's dreſs on ſo joyful an oc- 
caſion; and his compliments on her beauty will have a pe- 
culiar ſpirit and propriety. Now on the BxIDE's ap | 
for the firft time in the public eyes of men, and that too 


| # See Selden's Uzxor Hebraica, J. ii: e. 16. 5. 3 
Fag. 18. COS. oo 
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in the preſence of the perſon, with whom ſhe was en- 
tering into the moſt endearing connections, it might 
well be expected chat conſciouſneſs of beauty, tender- 
neſs, and exquiſite ſenſibility, mixing with virgin baſh- 
fulneſs, ſhould improve the native luſtre of her eyes, and 
-convey to them all that brightneſs and cee for 

which thoſe of the caltem doves are remarkable. B. 


Ibid. Thy hair irs ms, e which come up ſeek, Kc. ] 
| Bochart refers the compariſon to the hair of the eaſtern 
goats, which is of the moſt delicate ſilky ſoftneſs, and 
is expreſsly obſerved by an ancient naturaliſt, to bear a 
great reſemblance to the fine curls of a Woman's hair, 
Vid. Hierozoic. t. f. I. 3. c. 15.— Le Clerc obſerves far- 
ther that the hair of the goats in Paleſtine is generally of a 
black colour, or of a very dark brown, ſuch as that of 2 
a lovely brunette may be ſuppoſed to be. Compare p. 3. 
and note on p. 37. 
i bich come up ſleek, ſcil. to 3 which being 
the capital, it was uſual to ſpeak of aſcending to it from 
any part of Judea, as we lay Go ur to London”. See 
Pſal. cxxu. 4. — Y is a word that occurs no where 
elſe, and it is difficult to aſcertain its meaning. The 
Rabbins interpret it poltuntur, comuntur, decor fiunt ac fi 
pectine pecterenter: Bochart from the Gr. and Vulg. aſcen- 
dunt: we have choſen to expreſs both ſenſes in the tranſ- 
lation, —P. Houbigant's verſion is Qu pendent, for which 
he aſſigns this reaſon, tum, ut id congruat cum monte 
Galaad, welut in eo carmine V irgiliano, © Dumoſa pen- 
dere procul de rupe” — tum vero ut retineatur femilituda 
Capillorum, qui de * pendent. 5 

Fag. 16. did, 
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bid. Thy reeth ars as a fock, &c.) Theſe images 
gare intended to dendte that the Bz1De's teeth were 
0 even—white—exattly paired or —_— and the whole 
ſet entire and unbroken. 
We have followed Le Clerc in nee NH | 
ſumply evi; and N99; {not barren) but [orba] de- 
rived (cl. of its fellow, as in Jerem. xviii. 21. In de- 


fence of this verſion we refer the feuer to the n 
note of that commentator, 1992 


mid 4 reds of fir Or, — | 
ed, thread, lace, Filet, ribbana, „ 


Idid. A the flower if the Piaget &c. ] We have 
here followed Caſtellus, tho? the more received interpre- 
tation is, As A ſection of the pomegranate. In either ſenſe, 
the words feem to be ſpoken in praiſe of the BaIDE's 
modeſty. The Bridegroom's meaning is, < that on the 
* removal of her veil, her cheeks glowed as red with 
_ « blafhes, as the boſom, or flower of the pomegranate." 
If we conſider the great reſerve in which the eaſtern 
ladies were educated, we ſhall not wonder that on their 
appearing among men for the firft time, the blood ſhould 
mount into the face in briſker floods than ordinary. B. 


Pag. 19. Thy neck is like the tower of David built por 
an eminence, &c.] As if he had ſaid © Thy neck is taper 
« and tall, gracefully riſing from thy ſhoulders, and 
4 ſplendidly hung with jewels.” This tower of David 
was probably remarkable for-the elegance and mce pro- 
. * F 4 Portion 
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portion of i its frudure. A the various interp 


tions given to the words Me 5 Ja, we — 1 


choſen to follow that of P. Houbigant, as it ſeems beſt 
to expreſs the ſituation of the ne rd * * 
the ſhoulders, 


mid. — be.] The original conveys a 
till more delicate image, being literally To favin fauns 
_ of the roe. The A or Noe is an animal of a reddiſh 

colour, that abounds in Judea, and is of ſuch exquiſite 
beauty, that it has thence its name. The word r 
I See Bocharti ieren. p. 1. 1. 3. 

C. 257. 3 
While the Fauns of the Roe are e browſing among, 

or between the white lilies, only the little round 
convexity of their red backs is ſeen : and to this the com- 
pariſon ſeems peculiarly to refer.--In Syria the lilies grow 
common in the fields. Matt. vi. 28. Vide Hierozaic. 


bats! cheats 


Ibid. This mountain of myrrhe, &c.] Myrrhe and 
Frankincenſe were among the moſt yalued perfumes of 
the eaft : the Bridegroom therefore concludes his com- 


pliments on the Bride's Perſon, by n to an 
entire heap of thoſe Precious eines. | 4 


Pag. 20. * to me fror Lebanon, &c.) The ſum- 
mits of the mountains mentioned in the text were in- 
| habited by wild beaſts: Judea was eſpecially infeſted _ 
with Lions. Fide Bochart. Canaan & Hierozoicon. The 
"Br1DEGROOM'S invitation here is not to be taken lite- 


N 20. 4-3 2 5 


20852; 
rally: The incloſure of the royal pleaſure-ground is gilt 


the ſcene of action, and the words are only to be under- 
Rood in a figurative ſenſe; he invites the Bride to his 


arms, as to a place of ſafety, and encourages her to look 
down in ſecurity amidſt any dangers ſhe was threatned 
with, or apprehenſive of : Lebanon, Amama, Shenir, 
and Hermon, were all of them places, where fome 
dangers were to be apprehended, and it is an uſual 


| beauty in poetry to repreſent a general idea by partica- 
„ am pea. ads 
 gerous 88 5 | B- 8 


mia. My fiber eng? ſpouſe ] Or perhaps more literal- 


ly, My fifter-ſpouſe. S1sTER is either uſed here as a 
term of endearment: as it is by ſome underſtood in 


Prov. vii. 4. and Ahaſuerus calls himſelf the brother of 


Eſther, in Apocryph. Ch. xv. 8, — Or elſe it denotes 
that the Spouſe was related to the Bridegroom, or at 
| leaſt of the ſame tribe with him. The Hebrews uſed 


the words Brother and Siſter n. the moſt re- 
mote degree of conſanguinity. 


Pag. 21. With one glance of thine eyes.) We cannot 
help being of the opinion of Le Clerc, that ſomething 


is either loſt out of the text, or ought to be underſtood 
after III & A; either N or ſome ſuch word, which 
we have ventured to ſupply in the tranſlation. The 
Maſorites ſenſible that the conſtruction was ungrammati- 
Kal, have propoſed an emendation in the margin, YF. No 

for Na, ** being of the feminine * | 


Pag. 21, 2 ho. 
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Ibid. 6 c.] The 
common verſion is With one chain of thy neck. PAY figs 
nifes' primarily (rorques ) a chain, or material ornament; 
but the friend, ſo often quoted; thinks it cannot here 
de taken literally without ſuppoſing Solomon to talk 
ftrangely : his heart was ſtolen from him by one glance 
of her eye, all this is well and iti nature; but it muſt be 
à very peculiar heart that is affected in the ſame manner 
by a diamond necklace : fo that DIY torgues eannot well 
be taken literally. If then a nietaphot muſt be ad- 
mitted, that propoſed in the text ſeems moſt natural: And 
what effect the graceful turn of a fine neck muſt have on 
alover's heart, Horace will teach 6s; who (L. H. O. 12.) 
ſpeaking of a beautiful woman, Dum fragrantia detors 
auer ad ofcula Cervicem. —- agar this as a very _— 
1 the reader, after all, 10 161 ſatisfied with the inter- 
pretation given in the text, he may, if he pleaſes, adopt 
that of the Vulgate, which is not inelegant; viz. With 

en (curl, or) n 


Ibid. Thy lip . drop as the Lads Show = 


milk, c.] Expreſſing her ſweet and melting words. A 


metaphor common with the Greek and Oriental writers: 
ſo ene 5 


75 rip u . pour r. EX gofud r N 
Tei 4⁰¹ Ora YAURiguTEpE 7 hbeν e Id. xx. 


- Thid. The Guell of thy garmenti.] On nuptial occaſions 
the garments were <a ** See Pfal. xlv. 9. 


* 21. 15 £2 Ibid, | 


1 


| Tia. The ſmell of 1 ] Lebanon en d with 

various odoriferous trees, from which the fineſt gums 
were extracted, particularly Frankincenſe, from whence 
ſome derive the name of Lebanon, ſcil. from 9 
frankincenſe. See Chambers's * 


Thid. of pd 5 @ fountain ſealed.] Thefe | 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed metaphors applied by the 
Hebrews upon nuptial occafions to ſignify the unſullied 
Purity of the Bride, and the chaſtity and reſerveſhe was 
to obſerve in the marriage-ſtate. Among the Jews at 
this day the Bridegroom before conſummation puts up 
a prayer to God in which is this petition, © Suffer not 
« a ſtranger to enter into the $EALED FOUNTAIN, that 
« the ſervant of our loves (ſl. the Bride ) may keep the 
< ſeed of holineſs and purity, and may not be barren.” 
| See Addiſon's Preſent State of the Jews, Chap. 5: Sel⸗ 
den's Lxor Hebreica. Lib. W TY 


Pag. 22. Thy productions, bw ] The ASL RAG ber- 
ing in the former ſentence called the Ba ive an incle/ed 
garden; here carries on the metaphor, and compares her 
virtues and accompliſhments to all the choiceſt produc- 
tions of an eaſlern orchard or paradiſe. —Delicious fraits ; 
literally in the Heb. Fruit: of fevectne/s. 


Ibid. Ales.] Tis not the herb, but the wed of 
ALOES, which is here meant; this when dryed is of a2 
very fragrant ſmell. Pſal. xlv. 8.—See Le Clerc's Com- 

P ag. 22. ; | | | mient 


< 4 3 Ft 
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ment with regard t to the other odoriferous Plants here 
enumerated. = 


Ibid. 3 &c.] She takes up the metaphor, ad 
| wiſhes ſhe could produce any thing to invite or pleature 
. The northwind is here defired to blow, becauſe it bh 
uſeful to cloſe up the pores of the trees, and to ſhut up 
their effluvia, that they may not ſpend themſelves too 
much: and the /outh-wwind coming in due ſeaſon relaxes | 
- nh them again, making the aromatic gums drop freely. 
| Theſe are the only two defirable winds in thoſe coun- 
tries. See Patpick, Le Clerg, &c, 


Pag. 23. T eat my honeycomb with my honey.) Taylor 
2 his oed I interprets this paſſage © I have eaten 
_ © my pure weod-honey, with my honey of the palm: ex- 
15 fn Wiod-honey to be © that which in hot weather 
<« burſts the comb, and runs down the hollow trees or 
rocks, where in Judea the Bees made great ſtore of 
1 honey.” This interpretation has ſome conſiderable 
authorities in its favour, ſee Bochart, Calaſio, Robertſon, &c. 
Yet 227 ' ſeems properly to ſignify a honey-comb 
of honey, in 1 Sam. xiv. 27, and WY'T is evidently the 
honey of bees, in Judg. xiv. 8, 9, 18.—After all there is 
great reaſon to think that by one of theſe words is here 
meant the luſcious juice diſtilled from trees, as the Ba IDR 
had juſt before been wiſhing for ſuch ſoft and kindly gales 
as would cauſe the plants in her þ men to exſude their a- 
romatic gums, &c. | | 


| Ibid. And you, O friends, &c. * This ſeems to be only i 
a metaphorical expreſſion, inviting his friends to come i 
Pag. 23. 8 and 1 
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and feaſt on the ſight of their . ad hu 
_ thize with them therein. 


Pag. 24. My undefiled.] Or rather My 2 one: for 
dh properly fignifies Compleatly accompliſhed: one con- 
ſummately poſſeſſed of all endowments both of body 
and mind: from DN perfectus, Ow — | 

conſummatus eſt. Vid. Calaho. 


Pag. 25, His hand thro the opening, Ee. ] It was the 
ancient cuſtom to ſecure the door of a houſe by a croſs 
bar, or bolt, which by night was faſtened with a little 
button or pin; in the upper part of the door was left a 
round hole, through which any perſon from without, 
might thruſt his arm, and remove the bar, unleſs this 


additional ſecurity was ſuperadded. See Clerc's Com- 
ment. and Claud. Salmaſ. in Solinum, p. 649. 


Ibid. My hands dropped with myrrbe, Kc. She got up 

in ſuch haſte, that ſhe ſpilt upon her hand the veſſel of 

liquid myrrhe, which ſhe had brought to anoint and re- 

. freſh his Nook after having been expoſed to the incle- 
mencies of the night. 

The Baip g here expreſſes the greatneſs of ** affei- 
on by the coſtlineſs of the unguents ſhe brings on this 
occaſion, For it was not barely N Myrrbe, which 
was one of the moſt excellent ſpices (Joh. xix. 39.) 
but the moſt precious myrrhe NAY "MD current or paſſing 
myrrhe : being (according to Bochart) that myrrhe which 
zwept or dropt from the tree of itſelf; this as it was the 


moſt unctuous, ſo i it was che richeſt and beſt for all man- 


Pag. 245 wy ner 
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per of uſes: ad therefore is not ill api ih bur 
verſion by Scweet-ſmelling myrrke. See Patrick. Boch. 

_ Phaleg. II. 22, &c. — Le Clerc underſtands by Ye 
AAY current myrrhe, that kind of myrrhe, which is moſt 
- paſſable in traffic, fuch as is fine, ton and unadulte- 
_ See W xxiii. 16. ö | 
5 n 1 Or made 3 for 
: that Y does not always ſignify a ghaſily wound, but 
ſometimes fuch ſharp cuts or 71 as are inflicted by 
wholeſome diſcipline, appears m Prov. xx, 30, and 
xxvü. 6. 


ich Mae ame ids pallige is not to 

de underſtood, as by the generality of commentators, in 

dee ſenſe of taking away her veil from her, but only 
a it off either to know" her or expoſe her. a 


8 - Ibid.” What ſhould you tell him.) P. Houblzant pro- 
| poſes an emendation here, JJ"PIF for N and gives 
"theſe words to the Vireins. © What fbould we tell 
< Him n Srousg, That I am fick of love. But _ | 
ſeems to de no oecaion for this Wen, 


1 27. White ada} That i is, * a — 
red and white. Bochart contends that N is 
Pining white (Vid. Hierozoic ) but the literal verfion 
Nr AIR 0 plealing image. 


This, The moſt fine gold.] A metaphorical expreſſion to 
denote confummate excellence and beauty. Sandins, 
Pag. 27. f f Id. 


Fa} 


hid. 2 eyes are 2 as, Ec. ] That 1 1. 0 15 eyes are 

b ſparkling, and yet mild like thoſe of Eh doves, 
* -when they are delighted as they fit * the Cw 

See P * Bochart, &c. | 


* mY His cheaks Ge. 2 41 The dn 
part of the verſe alludes to the downy beard of the youth- 
ful BxipzGroom. His lips may be compared to the 
Lilies on account of their ſilky ſoftneſs: tho Patrick ſup- 
Poſes it alludes to Lilies of a deep rich red colour, and 
particularly to that called by Pliny Ruben. LA which | 
he tells us, was much eſteemed in Syria. | 
The expreſſion of Lilias dropping * (ar 
precious) myrrhe ; denotes the ſweetneſs of his converſa- 
__ and is. ſuppoſed by Sir Thomas Brown to refer 
> © the roſcid and honey drops obſervable in the 
« i of Martagon and inverted-flowered Lilies, and 
« js probably the ſtanding ſweet dew on the white eyes 
of the Crown. imperial, now common . us.“ See 
Obſervations, dc. bon 5s | 


Ibid. Iulaid with bebe. We here follow the Vul- 
gate, which renders the ori ginal, Diftin&us ſapphiris, and 
ſecms preferable to any of the more modern interpreta- 
tions. The ſeptuagint appears to have underſtood the 

word RD, as an adverb, (if they did not read 

here IT,JP7 in the ſenſe of /ager.) Their interpretation 

is * His belly is an.ivory caſket ever a /apbire ſtane: mean- 

1 that the blue veins were ſeen thro? his clear ſnowy 
Pag. 28. Kin, 


61 


5 Lan- pin fne dong aki nb. 
1 55 * A fine image! B. 


wid. Pedeſtal; of fas gold.) Alluding to his A. 
| hound upon his feet with golden ribbands. See Patrick. 
Dr perhaps expreſſive of the feet themſelves, as being 
RT of a redder aro rams. legs ppg. y 


Ng. 300 Beautifal > « + as Tirzab] Tirzah was k 
beautiful fituation in the tribe of Ephraim, afterwards 
choſen by Jeroboam for his place of reſidence till he re- 

moved to Samaria. 1 Kings xiv. 17. XV. 21, 23. The 
cetymology of the name ſignifies a Delightful my from 

mn OE once 55 


Ibid. Graceful (or comely ) as vogel. Salem 
- was. eſteemed the moſt charming place in all Paleſtine, 
.and is called by n The Faye of Lam. 
411. 


Wid. "Pp as bannered 2515 Nox is properly 
amazing, exciting awe and conflernation, terrible, and here 
by a ſynecdoche of the effect for the cauſe, dazzling. 
(This paſſage is finely illuſtrated by a modern poet: 


Auna) gay, a: glittering beſts appear, 
- & Majeflically faweet, and amiably ſevere.” 


Pag. 31. Threeſcore queens and four ſcore concubines, &C. | 

Some commentators ſuppoſe this not to be ſpoken by So- 

lomon, as of his own practice at this time, but as that 

| a * 31. : | of 


1 
ef other W princes : but this is confuted by 
"the next ſentence but one below, - Bochart more juſtly 
infers from this paſſage, that Solomon compoſed this 


poem at the beginning of his reign, before he had run 


into the vaſt 2 be did aterWards. | 1 Kr xi. 
; =» — 5 


1 32. Lioketl forth a the way So Theocris 3 
dels of the Grecian Helen, * iii. 5 


Ads arh0eee x Mita Deo wTrov, 
- 3306 Non 9 & ufo Exira dipaε⁴r Bec. 


a” "Te 4s  rifn Mori dipplays ber 2 ; ad ab 
; -So ſhone the golden H elen forth — — . | 


mie Fair as the moon, bright as the ſur, Ate G. 1 
E is fair with regard to the complexioh: ſee 1 Sam. 


Xvi. 42. FTA is properly clear, unſullied, of unobſeured 
| 1 and therefore is well applied to the glowing 


ſurface of the great orb of day. N a ſte 


explained above, pag. 80. 


Ibid. As all the ftarry hoft,) The ie rat of images 
ſo naturally leads to the interpretation here given, that 


| it ſeems impoſſible the paſſage could have had any other 

meaning; and one could more eaſily ſuppoſe the He- 
brew text to have been corrupted, than that the Poet 
would have fallen into ſuch a ſtrange obliquity of ideas, 
as the common verſion ſuppoſes, But if we examine 
the original with a little attention, I think it will be 
| found to exhibit the meaning here aſſigned . — The 
, word MDT) bannered troops 1s allowed to be ſynony- 

Pag. 32. | G mous 


FL 


muste Van n ** and celeftiat 
orbs collectiyely are ſcarce ever expreſſed in ſcripture by - 
any other name; than TILT NAY The beſt of bea⸗ 
ven. (Deut. iv. 19. Neh. ix. 6. Dan. viii. 10, &c, 
Kc.) and if the word HY πεν f Heavens be dropt, then 
fimply by the plural N\XNAY bots: for fo a learned 
expoſitor interprets that frequent expreſſion The Lord of 
Bots. Daus Zebaoth, ſays he, dicitur dominus 'exer- 
 Gituutn © cujus exercitus off Job, luna, ftelle, &c. qui excu- 
' bias agunt in ordine ſuo:” (Avenarins apud Robertſon.) 
If this expoſition: be allowed, then TN x ſtands ſim- 
ply for the heavenly-orbs; as here Yi is preſum- 
: ed to do in the text: and Solomon will be found to have 
preferred the latter word, though leſs uſual; with, great 
propriety, as it beft expreſſes that glittering. appearance 
in an hoſt or army-to which the compariſon peculiarly 
telefs. As for M&A, it is interpreted by the Lexi- 
cographers; % Hæercitus copic militantium et ſirenut per- 
ficientium funAidnes ad t quas ſunt <vacati : ita ut STELLA 
 brdinate tanguam in militia di cuntur Exercitus Domini; ut 
1 Sam. v. 10, Ic. Jenova sus EXERCITUUM: er pet 
elliffin, Jt nova BxeRCITUUM.” 1 Sah. l. 3, Se. Vide 
Pork in Hoes Tbefaur. 860." 862. FE 


Pag. 3 z. Te fexth day r we learn from the 


5 Talmud that marriage was perfected among the Hebrews | 


buy three. things. 7 85 952 are, b&y Dower. 2. 
Hwa en, by Writing. z. Nin cla, by 


Conſummation. Vine is that Aying of theirs, 227 
unt uxores, et quid ſunt concubinæ ? Uxores ſunt cum in- 
Se date; et ſpanſalibus z concibine * cum hic ver 


[ 83 
A.. « What! 18 che difference between wires and con- 
% cubines? The marriage: writings, the dowry, and the 
ſolemn eſpouſals diſtinguiſn the Wiſe : the Concubine 
„ hath nane of theſe. dige Weemers Chrifhan Ges 
be 1663. 40. p 197. * 


God wyn and. * others — 8 the ws 


„Wend three different ways of contracting among the 


— 


Jews;: but it is much more likely that they all regular- 


 Jy-unitedin forming and confirming the fame contract“. 
The marriage might be conſidered as valid by. the two 


former, after which the young couple might be permit- 


ted to cohabit, as ſeems to have been done in the pre- 
ſent caſa, pag. 8, 9, & c. but after this, to make the 
contract ſlill more ſolemu and notorious, the Bride was 
| undreſſed by the. bridemajds, the new- married couple 
were put into bed, and ſeen. together publickly by the 


children of the bride- chamber. If it be aked why this 


was not done ſooner, the firſt day for inſtance ? 'perka 

to ſpare the Bride's bluſhes, till ſhe had ſomewhat got 
the better of her virgin madeſiy. It is very probatle 
that the day called by the Greeks rated ung was ap- 

- -propriated-to this: ſolemnity (Vid. Potter II. p. 294.) 
and if it was obſerved any where, it would not be omit- 


ted, we may be ſure, by a people that dealt ſo mach in 


ceremonies and external uſages, as the Jews and other 
_ eaſtern nations. If all this be 8 together with 


what follows in this day's" eclogue, we Hall not be 
thought e extravagint in ſuppoſing We ſubject of it to be 


þ Pele Putting te to bed e e and bride an En. B 
= Vide Seldsn oe r Li . We . 7. In Cop. 13- 


TT s #: > 92 * N A+ 


Fag. 33. | G2 KE This 


ns 84 J 
This ceremony was antiently performed under HN 

a tent or pavilion made for that purpoſe, which had the 

peculiar name of DN Huupra, Thalamus , «The 

Bride-chamber ;” alluded to in Pfal. xix. 4, 5. In imi- 

tation of which the Jews in Barbary to this day ſolem- 

nize their marriages during the ſummer months under 

| bowers and arbours. (See Addiſon's preſ. State of the 

| Jews, p- 51. Godwyn, p. 232.) Some ſuch tent, or 

| bower, we are to ſuppoſe was placed in the Garden of 

nuts: and the fine Bed, which made its appearance in 

the third day's eclogue was brought there for this pur- 

| pole, if it was not rather the Text or Pavilion itſelf that 

was fo brought; for upon looking back I find many of 

te beſt critics incline to this opinion , and the eſcort 
of threeſcore valiant men that were to guard it in the 


night, ſeems much more ſuitable to ſuch a moveable 


edifice, than meerly to 4 75 2 4 * be ns. 
TORE: 5 


mid. The OY 7 nuts ah The nüt. tree ry a lane 
which delights in a cold climate, and therefore muſt 
have been valued as a rare and curious exotic in Solo- 
mon's gardens. Joſephus ſpeaks of it as an uncommon 
; proof of the fine wa Ek of the air that this ſhrub 
| | flouriſhed 


* geld. Fae: Heb. Lib Us c. Ic 
+ 71915 Lectus is ſuppoſed by Grotius to ſtand for Cubicalum, 


; by Synecdoche of a part for the whole : and the word N is by 


many learned expoſitors rendered Thalamus Sponſarum, umbracu- 


lum, tentorium, taberdaculum,. and is 7 eme derived from W 
velum ſes linteum, Vid. flere t in Pol, Hof. | 


Pag. 33. 


. 85 J 


flouriſhed 3 in Galilee, near the lake of Geneſareth, Hong 


with plants of a warmer region. Bell. A 6. lat. 
6. 35. | 


Ibid. 7 he vine fourifbed, &c.] More gad ina; | 
 #he vine budded forth ; and ſo in page 39. 

After the words Pomegranates bloſſomed, the Septuagint | 
has an addition Exe dwow T8; pas s5 p48 col, which was 
either brought hither by miſtake from pag. 39. or elſe 

ey read here in the copy they made uſe of N Hd 
- YT DN, which may be rendered, 7 bat T7 might 
there grant thee my love. | 


pag. 34. 0 bride of Solomon. ] my E bed 
SHULAMITE is evidently formed from TN Shelo- 


mol, SOLOMON, as Charlotte from Charles, &C. and 18 
equivalent to V APs or Bride of * | 


Ibid. What 4 you. expe, &c. ] More Beer 2 
anal (or avill) you ſee in the Shulamite? or What do 
you look for in the Shulanite ? Answer. As it were the 
confli (or perhaps more exactly, the ruſhing together ) of 
tabo armies. mw MD fi Ne a ruſping * after the 

granner of dancers, 


Pag. 35. Thy feet 1 1 Or more . exafily Within 

. thy Sandals. The Hebrew women were remarkably 
nice in adorning their ſandals, and in having them fit 
peatly ſo as to diſplay the fine ſhape of the foot. Vid. 
Ckrici comment. Judith's ſandals are mentioned along 
with the bracelets and other ornaments of Jewels, with 


"Pi 346.35 G3 which 


1 86 


whith fe {et off ker beauty when ſhe went to cap- 
tivate'the heart of Holofernes, Chap. x. 4, And it is 
expreſsly ſaid, that her ane * his eyes, 
is Xvi. 95 | 


2 Ibid. O pthc e 3 The 6 TR ek 3 nere 
rendered ky is in Pfal. xlvii. 10. and in Pal. cvii, 
40. uſed in the plural number to denote the Hebrew 
: chiefs or rulers of the tribes. Eg is properly 
Ic nitrific ) munifitent, and therefore ſeems beſt to anſwer 
to our Er gliſn word Nobles, by which it is expreſily 1 ren- 
dered in our common tranſlation; Iſaiah xit. 2. 
Tbe Bap was robably the daughter of ſome Jew- 
ili lord, who dwelt in or near Jeruſalem. It fhould 
ſeem that her father was dead before ſhe was received 
into the number of Solomon's wives: this is inferred, 
from his being no where mentioned in the pot; from 
the contract's being wholly managed by the mother, 
i p. 423 ; and from the Bride's being at the time of her 
marriage (and it ſhould ſeem had been for ſome time 
before, p 45.) poſſeſſed of the vineyard ſhe brought 
with Wh a her dowry, —Nay it can hardly be imigin- 
ed that ſhe would be expoſed to ill treatment fröm the 
Children of her mother (ſe. by a former marriage, p. 3) 
| if the, had not loſt her father, while ſhe was an infant. 

As {or the common hypotkiefts, that the Brx1De was 
Pracht 5 calighter, mentioned 5h 1 Kings xi. 1, Kc. 
it js incompatible with many circuitiftances i in the poem, 
and indeed i is contrafy to the whble" tenor of it. * | 


pare pag. Ko 165 40, 44. 45. &, 3 
Fag. 35. a 8 Ibid. | 


t e 1 


bs wid. Thy POE; 16, . 4 By. Patrick thinks this wg 

the following paſſage only deſcriptive of the figures 
wrought on the Bride's garments : or perhaps inſinuat- 
ing that ſhe ſhould not be barren, than which there could 
not be a higher compliment paid to a Hebrew wife, It 
man be rendered will not want, S. 


Pzzsg. 36. 4 heap of at 2 about avith 621 Te 
was uſual with the Jews, when their wheat had been 
threſhed out and fanned, . to lay it in heaps. (Ruth. ili. 
7. Hag. TH 16. ) and as their threſhing- -floors were” in 
the 'open air, in order to keep off the cattle they ſtuck 
them Fl with thorns (Hol. ii. 5, 6.) Theſe in com- 
pliment to the Spouſe are here converted into a fence of 
lilies. Vid. Poli Synopſ. Or we may ſuppoſe with La- 
my that Solomon here alludes to a cuſtom they might 
| have in Paleſtine of fixewing flowers round the heaps of 


corn after it was winnowed *, See his Bjb- 
li US, | 


Ibid. Like fax young roes, &c.] Or more literally y. 
Th two paps reſemble tavo tain fauns of the roe. See a- 
ru page 77. 


Z „„ _ 


DE... Wheat and 40 were among the ancient Ae emblems o 
Fertility: and it was uſual for the flanders-by'to ſeatter theſe grains 
upon tbe new-married couple, accompanying it with a wiſh, that they 
might —— and multiply. Perhaps the paſſage in the text is a pre- 


dition of the Bride's fertility. Vid. Selden' $ vate Hebraica, Lib. 
ü. Cap, 7 5, 


1 65 1 


pag. 37. De treſſes of thy bead * ſhine like earl. 


Some critics contend that the word NY (which occuig 
no where elſe) ſhould be here tranſlated The fillet or 
 hairlace in which her treſſes were elegantly bound up. 

But if this were the meaning, the'Y would be redun- 
dant in g: it ſeems more natural therefore, with 


all the ancient verſions, to interpret it of the Hair. 


Perhaps the whole paſſage ſhould be rendered The treſſes 


of thy head are like purple; for Le Clerc has proved by a 


_ ſufficient number of quotations, that among the Greeks 
and eaſtern nations the favourite colour in hair, was to 
have it black towards the roots, but lightly tinged with 
gold towards the extremities, Introrſus quidem nigras, ad 


 extremum wero rutilantes ſeu cum florido tyrie conche colore 
certantes. Vide Califtrat. apud Clericum, et Anacreon | 


Carm, 28. & Carm. 29, &c. 


F, Houbigant renders this and the following paſſage, 
Cirri capitis tui wvelut purpura regia, nodo pendens ex la- 


quearibus : It muſt be acknowledged that JOINT) fig- 
nifies our cielings in pag. 7. but TT) is allowed by 
the beſt expoſitors to ſignify here an outward paſſage 

or gallery leading to an apartment, from the Chaldee 
| rr cucurrit, feſtinavit, See Buxt. Calaſio, &c. 


Pag. 38. I wwill go up to, ge. ] Or will climb up into 
«this my palm. tree. The palm-tree is remarkably tall, 
ſtrait, and well-ſhaped. See Brown's Obſervations. ' 


Dates are the fruit of the Palm-tree, ey n in 


cluſters. 85 


. 


ag. 37. * Ibid. 
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Thid. Aud thy Speech, &c.] Literally it is, thy Palate, 
which is uſed here figuratively for zhe Speech, that iſſues 


thence. — All the expoſitors have hitherto been able to 
make ſo little ſenſe of this very obſcure and difficult 
paſſage, that we cannot help ſuppoſing, with P. Hou- 
| bigant, ſome corruption to have crept into the original; _ 
which he thus propoſes to reſtore; AVON, 15 JIM 
Fre MDW 2217 ERALWDS NG D E- 

Palatum (ſc. Eloquium) tuum quaſi vinum dulce, in pa- 


latum meum intrans ſuaviter, adrepens leniter intra labia 
et dentes. Where inſtead of JV) dile&o neo he pro- 
poſes ?ZJ 9 palato meo: JN he interprets adrepens 


agreeably to the Arabic A'T obrepere, adrepere; tho, as 


the word JN occurs no where elſe, he is in doubt 
whether we ſhould not read D M., adherens, as Sym- 


machus appears to have done: and laſtly inſtead of 


DIM? dormientium, he reads YN) er dentes, along 
with the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate, as well as Aqui- 
la and Symmachus.— After all, his moſt exceptionable 
alteration, that of 9009 into „5, need not take 


| place, ſince we may with Junius and Tremellius con- 


ſider N as in the plural number, ad amores, (with 
the final letter Y cut off by apocope euphoniæ gratia *) 
and underſtand it adverbially, as well as the next word 


| BW WD92); iens amantiſſim? refifſimiqgue, Vid. Prov. 


xxiii. 31. 


» 


A. ni 2 Kings xi, 19. My in Pſal. exliv. 2. and NY. 
in Cantic. viii. 2. f | by 5 


Pag. 38. Ibid. 


t 91 


w. And hit 4 ef is Are apo me] Or, as in the A 


on tranflation, His defire 15 toad. Mit. 


Big 39 The fee Flowers, &c.] „The word here, 


& which is commonly rendered Mandralet, a very diſa- 


« orecable ſtinking plant, is in the original 8 


„ Dvparii, which Ludolphus hath happily conjec- 
s tured to fignify the fruit, which the Arabians call 


„ Mavz or Muz, (ſiyled by ſome the Indian Fig) 


« which in Abyſſinia is as big as a cucumber, and of 


« the ſame ſhape : fifty of theſe gros / on the ſame ſtalk, 
cc and are of a very ſiveet taſte and ſmell: from which 
« cognation of many on the ſame ſtalk they were called 


* Dupaihs: which ſome derive from I Ded, as it 
< ſipnihies either love, or a breaſt; to which this fruit is 


thought to bear ſome reſemblance.” PaTkicx. 


| The above is an ingenious conjecture, yet till it is 
| confirmed by the obſervation of travellers, that ſuch a 
plant was ever ſeen in Paleſtine, it was thought proper 


to render the paſſage only in general terms, as Piſcator, 


Junius and Wann haye done, who tranſlate i it mes 


bites «Shak 


Ibid, zr vnr toards. J 1 a paraphraſe of the 


original which literally is Over or At our gates: The 


gates in Judea were uſually large buildings, and we may 
ſuppoſe the repoſitory for fruits was, either over them or 
near them. Inſtead of JN oy, Juptr portas noſe 
tras, P. Houbigant would tranſpoſe one letter and read 
9700 M in noftris malis aureis. He adds, « Nim- 

Pag. 39» | h | * rum 
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rum ait Son ſa. ſe ſuo dilecto afſervaſſe mala des, tam 


te nova, quam vetera, i. e. verna, autumnalia. 


Sanctius ſuppoſes this paſſage relates to the cuſtom 
of deckin g the gates of new-married perſons with 


8 feltoons of fruit and flowers. 


Pag. 40. 1 dun be co 5 &c.] Or more literally 


7 bou ſhouldſ? be conſtantly. abith me J on. The interpre- 


tation of P. Houbigant is here adopted, who paraphraſes 
the original thus,“ Ass1DUA ESSEM TECUM, 2. e. er 
mihi quotidiana conſuetudo non tantummodo taciti congre Ys 


| Naw poteſtatem talem non — verbum 759. 


hid. Drink of my ſpiced. ] The Hebrews were wont 
to mix aromatic drugs with their wine.—It was one of 


their nuptial rites, for the Bride and Bridegroom to 


drink together out of the ſame cup: SanQtius thinks this 
Ceremony is here alluded to, and I cannot help being of 
his opinion ; for, this admitted, the words have a very 
emphatical and ſpirited meaning, eſpecially if we ſup- 
poſe the bride at that inſtant preſenting the /piced bow? 


to her huſband. The ceremonies obſerved by the mo- 


dern Jews on this occaſion may be ſeen in Selden” 8 Uxor 


. lib. li. cap. 7. 


Pag. 42. I excited thee, Kc. Theſe words have great 
difficulties in them. All the Greek fathers and many 
of the Latin attribute them to the Bx1yecROOM : (See 


Patrick) But the Hebrew writers in general aſſign them 
to the BRIDE on account of the F THEE, which, as the 


Maſſorites have pointed it, is of the maſc. gender. Vet 
| Su 40, 8 CT | notwith- 


[ 92 J 


— the authority of the Maſoretic point, we 
venture to give this paſſage to the Ba1yecRoOOM, and 
to interpret it as we have done: for thus it has an eaſy 
conſiſtent ſenſe, and 1s moſt ſuitable to the context. (It 
| Is to be underſtood as a ſolemn recapitulation of the 

contract the new-married couple had entered into, and 
of the ratification it had received from the mother. For 
in the early ages virgins were not to marry without the 
conſent of parents. 80 it was in Greece (See Potter's 
Antig ) and ſo it doubtleſs ever was in the eaſtern coun- 
T tics. B.] 

Texcited, or elicited thee y literally is 7 * 
# or ſtirred thee up, ic. to love, The turn here given 
to this paſſage is ſuggeſted by Mercerus;, Excitawi te, 
nempe ad amorem. THERE thy mother ban ld pledged 

Or engaged thee. 0 is allowed to 795 bignoravit 
in Conjug. Kal, and no reaſon can be aſſigned why it 
ſhould not in ſome inſtances retain the ſame ſenſe in 
Conjug. Pihel, though perhaps ſomewhat augmented, | 
ic. Jolemnly pledged or engaged. „This interpretation is 

propoſed by P. Houbigant: I ofpignoravit, i. e. 
Pramiſit et ſpopondit mihi te meam futuram. [If it 1s after 
all contended that this paſſage muſt be rendered, There 
thy mother brought forth or vas delivered of thee ; it may 
ſtill be interpreted of her mother's giving her conſent to 
the marriage, either on account of the pangs ſhe felt at 
parting with her, or rather as the delivering her over to 
a huſband's family was a kind of regeneration, a giving 
as it were a ſecond life to her. B. ] 


Pag. 42. 


Tag: 


8 


5 pag. 43. 0 3 me as a gal &c. J That i is, . me 
5; 15 ld that I may never flip out of thy memory or affection. 
7 _ This requeſt I make out of fervent love: which is flrong 
or irreſiſtible as death, eſpecially when heightened by 
I . ks or a fear of loſing the beloved bbjett. 


„ mY 


bid. The ſparks thereof are - ſparks of fire.] Or $7 Tug 
as Dr, Hammond has excellently illuſtrated this paſſage, 


The darts (er arrows ) thereof are darts of fire, of a moſt 
vehement flame: Implying that love ſhoots into the heart, 
wounds it and burns there; nay inflames it vehemenily 
by the wounds it gives. The metaphor is taken from 
an arrow ſhot out of a bow, which by the ſwiftneſs of 
it's motion takes fire; or perhaps alluding to the fiery 
T7 arrows that were ſometimes made uſe of for the ſame 
4 Purpoſes as fire- balls among us. The Septuagint coun- 
tenance this latter verſion by rendering the words cgi 
ita aulng repinliga mufs, the feathers or wings thereof 4 are 
avings of. fire. (See Hammond on Pfal. Ixxvi. 3. and Ro- 
bertſon ad verb Y.) The Hebrew word PAMOW 
| here tranſlated a moſt wehement fame, ſignifies literally the 
: fery flame of the Lord, which in the Hebrew idiom denotes 
mighty and exceeding ſcorching flames. Patrick thinks 
it is compounded of the three words WK fire AND. 


flame TY the Lord. (Sed vide TEES apud Ro- 
bertfon. ) 


3 


35 Fag. 44. I 2 be a el? ave vill Luild upon her tas 
flver towers.) We have here Followed the Interpretation 
= >. of 
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1 
| of P. e . who ſuppoſes p. to be written 
defectively for MM in the dual number, ſc. duas 
turres, Nam id jocos? (he adds) ur eo in Cantico alia mul. 
e ta de tenellæ ſororis geminis mammis dicitur"®. 
1." THE meaning of the paſſage is, We will take care 
« of her in proportion, as ſlie is capable of receiving 
or profiting by our bounty : like as men are wont to 
c build upon good foundations.” The Orientals de- 
4 light thus to expreſs theinſelves by parables or com- 


ions. The Bai pz's anſwer fhews that the BxIDE- 


2 GROOM alludes to the SISTER'S degree of growth. 


pag. 45. th en ge.] "Though it was ual 
among the Jews for the huſband to endow his ſpouſe with 
a ſum of money at their marriage, yet the Bride alſo 


brought a portion to her huſband. This was ſometimes 

more and ſometimes lefs, and was called by the Rabbies 
N72 nedunia. * Raguel gave with his daughter Sa- 
* rah, half his goods, ſervants and ak and avs * 
Tobit x. 10. See Godwyn. 


From their being mentioned together 1 we are to ſup- 
ꝓoſe that the Bride's vineyard lay contiguous to that of 
Solomon at Baal-hamon ; which, accordin g to Aben- 


Ezra, was a place near Jeruſalem where abundance of 
£ . had vineyards. (See. Payrick)—That, i in ſome Cir- 
cumſtances, a vineyard might be a very deſirable acqui- 


| fition to a Hebrew monarch we learn from the ſtory of 


| Naboth and Ahab.—By pieces of fiyer here are, under- 
_ ood Hebel. Suppoſed to be in value each about = 
* * 5 
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SUBSEQUENT REMARKS 


1105 THE NEW EDIT. OF DR. LowTH's PR- 
LECT, WITH MR: PROF, MICHAELfs's NOTES. 


ag. 60. 


JAG: 8. 0 zung! me, &c.] Mr. Michaelis i interprets 
this, . He bath brought : rhe into the auine- cave: ard 
Bi, banner againſt me is love. i.e. © He Attacks me un- 


: & der the banner of love.“ He ſuppoſes the Bridegroom, 
[4 agreeably to his paſtoral character, hath brought the 
* Bride into ſome cool cool gtotto, where was his hoard or L 
> wine and fruits. . 


wid. 8% orf me, &c.] According to Mr. Michaelis, 
this ſhould be rendered ſupport me with verdant herbs: 


read Fragrant” fruits under me; for:1 am wounded abitb 
Have. See his reaſons. for this: verſion. 


rag. 61. 


Pig. 9. Awake em love; & c.] M. Michaelis Y 
t different punctuation of the word 1 INS, ſc. MNANK- 


uhwaks thin lovely lor amiable 0. overſan* 


Pag. 69. 


4 2 


(6 1] 
pag. 69. 


N 18. 7 hine eyes, &c.] Mr. Michaelis wool FRY 
- tot Ty AD, ros r; Behind thy weil. The verſion in the 
rext is ſupported by Noldius, — tranſlates it EXTRA. 


Pag. 50. 


| Ibid. T hy haty 3 ir, &c. ] Mr. Michaelis thinks che! in⸗ 


terpretation of this difficult place may be, Thy hair is 


like a flock of aſcending goats, *which is ſeen" from mount 
Gilead: ſuppoſing the point of compariſon chiefly to 


turn on the head's being covered with fine flowing 
5 locks, as mount Gilead was with the ſhaggy herd, reach- 
ing i in an extended line from i its foot to its ſummit. 


 Chryfolite was a ſtone of a golden colour, 


Pag. is "__ 
Ibid. T hy teeth, &c.)] Dr. Hunt obſerves that the Ara- 
bic CNN fignifies not only Geme/los parere, but alſo 


Socium habere, which might be admitted here. They have 


all r OTIS 


Tow! 78. e 
pag. 27. The moſt fine gold, dec. Mr. Michaelis ch. 
poles that The head is here ſaid to be of fine gold; and 
The hand: in the next page are called golden cylinders (for 


ſo he tranſlates it) ſee wvzth chryſolites; in alluſion to the 

_ eaſtern cuſtom of tinging the hair, the face, arms and 
hands, with a vegetable ſubſtance called Henna, which 

gives them a yellowiſh, or golden tincture: gold duſt 


itfelf being ſometimes uſed for the fame papole. The 
Ibid. 
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Ibid. His locks are  cutled.] Mr. Michaelis interprets 


pn. deaylorum invelucra, and finds a fimilar | 


word in Arabic ſignifies Spatha palmarum. A gentleman, 


who has travelled into thoſe countries where the palm- 


tree flouriſhes, aſſures me, that the hair may be very 
aptly compared to the fine wavy young leaves of the 
palm, on their firſt burſting forth from the /patha or 
ſheath in which they are contained: but that neither the 


fruit, r nor the involucra bear any reſemblance to hair. 


Pag. 79. 
* 28. e avith Sapphires.] Mr. Michaelis ren- 


ders this, His belly is an ivory plate incloſed with ſapphire ; 
ſuppoſing it to expreſs the white {kin covered with a 
purple rode, 1 


Pag. 8 3. 
Pag. 37: T he trefles, &.] Mr. Michaelis thinks the 


word 1 e does not here ſignify the purple colour, 
but the Murex, or Tyrian ſhell-fiſh, which produces that 


colour. The beautiful ſpiral conch of this fiſh might 
be very. aptly compared to the fine treſſes of an eaſtern 


| lady's head, wound up into a pyramidal form, and plait- 


ed round with ribbands. The paſſage might be render. 
ed, The trefſes of thy head reſemble the fine purple fhell- 


Ash. 


The words DD 22 de ID, he renders, The 


king is incircled in an upright (or erect) turban: in oppoſi- 
tion to ſuch turbans as hang down. But the verſion we 
had adopted ſeems to anſwer the context, 


* 8 Pag. 


98 J 
Pag 90. 


pag. 39. The fineſt flowers, &c.] Mr. Michaelis thinks 
the common Mandrales are here underſtood, and that 
they are mentioned on account of their ſuppoſed quality 
in exciting love: being uſed in philters all over the 


eaſt, Thus, the words might be rendered, The man- 


 drakes give their ftrong ſmell. Mr. Michaelis paraphraſes 
them, Fam et ſomnifero odore venereus mandrago ras, late 


olens, an , amores. 


Pag 92. 


Pag. 42. 1 excited thee, &c. F According to Mr. Mi- 
chaelis this paſſage might be rendered, Under an apple- 


(or fruit-) tree 1 found thee: there thy mother contracts 


thee to me. In this poem, agreeably to the paſtoral 


manners, the bridegroom repreſents the bride's mother 


as having yielded to his ſuit beneath the ſhade of ſome 
tree, and there promiſed him her daughter s conſent. 


MARGINAL NOTE OMITTED, PAG. 82. 


Line 10. In ordine ſuo *. 


* It is an obſervation of the learned Joſ. Mede, that in Ezra, 
Nehemiob, Daniel, and the laſt chap. of Chronicles (the books wwritten 
after the captivity} Ged is friled rhe Lord of Heaven, obo in other 

places of fe ripture i. is called the Lord of Hoſts, Diſc. xxiv, 
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FT E R the foregoing work was committed to 
the preſs, appeared a new edition of the Pr x- 
LECTIONES accompanied with learned and ingenious 


Notes by Mr. Profeſſor Michaelis, of His Majeſty's uni- 
verſity of Gottingen. From theſe, extracts have been 
given in the four preceding pages. But what is of moſt 


conſequence to obſerve, Mr. Profeſſor hath controverted 
the opinion, which is the baſis of this whole work, viz. 


that the Son or SOLOMON is a nuptial poem, and 
deſcribes the ſeven days of the marriage feaſt. 


He objects to its being written on a nuptial occaſion, 
becauſe he cannot find that the marriage ceremonies are 


once deſcribed throughout the poem: the veiling of the 


ſpouſe, the conſummation, the ſolemn feaſting are not 
related: and he thinks it ſurprizing that the bridegroom 


ſhould be ſo intent on his rural labours, as to be abſent 
whole days both from the bride and marriage-gueſts, in 
order to tend ſheep ; and ſhould even paſs the nights 


Apt from his beloved ſpouſe. 


He has alſo given a different interpretation of chap. 
II. 4—9, to ſhew that there is no ſuch break after the 


verſe, I charge you, O ye daughters, &c. (pag. 9. * as can 
uy the diviſion 1 into twp days, 
| H 2 | N 


—— — — 


1 


If the cher objections can be 3 this laſt will 
fall of courſe, becauſe his diviſion is full as arbitrary 
as any he oppoſes; and how unnaturally the words y 9. 

| Behold he flood, &c. (p. 10.) are ſeparated from y 10. My 
beloved ſpate, &c. (p. 11.) 85 the reader judge in any 
wanſiatan. . 


In anſwer to his firſt objeQtian it mightbe ſufficient to 
refer the reader to the preceding commentary and ver- 
ſion. Wherein it is ſhown, that although the nuptial 

ceremonies as they are at preſent practiſed among the 


Jews, are not formally deſcribed in the poem, yet . 
many of them are alluded to. But if the tranſlation 7 
there given ſhould be controverted, and even other ſenſes 5 
aſſigned to the words: : ſtill the objection is cally 8 an- 0 
ſwered. . s | 
In the firſt whats it may be obſerved, that the Jewiſh L 
rites of marriage are probably different now from what bh 
they were in the time of Solomon: they have evidently 5 
undergone a change in ſome particulars *, and therefore 3 


may be preſumed to have ſuffered the ſame in others. 


But if they had not, the yellin g: the marriage fup- - 
per, the conſummation, are according to the preſent 1 


ritual all finiſned on the marriage night: whereas this 
poem does not commence before the next morning. The 

| Jews obſerve ſeven days of feſlivity excluſive of that in 
which the ceremony is performed. 


* See IntroduTion, pag. xvi. 


[ 11 


With regard to the objection, of the bridegroon!'s 
feeding his flock, and being abſent from the bride and 
the gueſts: this may appear formidable. But who is 
the bridegroom ? — A young and ſprightly monarch, 
whoſe paſtoral employment could not have been a ſeri- 
_ ous labour, but an agreeable relaxation from the toils of 
government. To one incumbered with the trappings 
of greatneſs, the ſoft and innocent amuſements of rural 
life muſt afford the moſt delightful of all entertainments. 
How could an eaſtern monarch have paſt the nuptial 
week in a more pleaſing manner ? To give the higher 
reliſh to his enjoyments, he throws off all the encum- 
brances of pomp, and aſſumes the eaſe and ſimplicity 
of paſtoral manners: and then his friends, /e children 
e the Bridechamber, become ſhepherds his companions : 
| and though they do not always interpoſe in the dialogue, 
. we have no reaſon to conclude that they are ever abſent 
from him. With regard to the nuptial banquets, &c. as 
theſe eclogues deſcribe only part of each day's employ- 
ment, there are intervals enough in which to aſſign time 
for feaſting: For as the poet has thrown all into dialogue, 
and never ſpeaks in his own perſon, nothing is deſcrib- 
3 ed except what the interlocutors occaſionally mention . 
L With reſpe& to the bridegroom's paſſing many of the 
l nights apart from the bride : we have already ſeen that 
this 1s even now the Jewiſh ulage *. 


{ 
| 
| 


5 * M. Michaelis hae] in eff anfevered this objection binſ. I, Quicquid 
1 accidit, nunquam ſuis verbis exponit poe ta, . bas 157. | 
I See th? 9 pag. xix. 


„ That 


1 


That the common rites of marriage are not the for- 


mal ſubje& of this poem, is allowed, nor will it be 


wondered at, if we conſider who is the poet, —A lively 
and ingenious monarch, who, it ſhould ſeem, had already 
gone through all theſe ceremonies a great many times *: 
And this being the caſe, what could there be engaging 


in them? what could there be in them of novelty to excite 


his genius, or deſerve his deſcription ? — Let us only ſu 
poſe that he had for once a mind to enliven and diverſi I 
the nuptial feſtivity, by celebrating it in a paſtoral man- 
ner, and under the aſſumed character of a ſhepherd; to 
which he was probably invited by the bride's having 
ſpent ſome part of her life in rural occupations, 


The royal poet, in this caſe, would only touch upon 
the old eſtabliſhed forms delicately and by infinuation, 
It would be ſufficient if theſe were not neglected, but 


ingeniouſly adapted to the paſtoral character. The pro- 


ceſſion, the wedding ſupper, the nuptial banquets would 


be objects too common and too well known to need a for- 


mal deſcription. Theſe a writer of genius would leave 


to the reader's imagination to ſupply. He would chiefly 
ſelect ſuch incidents as were new and not familiar, the 
reſt he would either entirely omit, or barely allude to 


_ them in a delicate manner and by —— 


Allow but this to have been the caſe, and we have at 
once a clue to the whole poem. Then we ſhall ſee why 


it is not a regular nuptial ſong on the one hand, nor a 


pure paſtoral on the other. And why the youthful mo- 


See pag. 32. 


narch 


r 
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narch, having choſen to diverſify the nuptial feſtivities by 
incidents taken from rural life, and aſſuming paſtoral 


manners, does not wholly lay aſide his regal character, 


but ſometimes blends them together : an union which in 


thoſe early ages was not unfrequent, when princes often 
fed their flocks, and even his own father was taken from 


the ſheep-fold, 


Tavs rar we argue upon Mr. Michaelis's own prin- 


ciples, who ſeems to controvert the received opinion of 
this poem's being a ſacred Allegory, and 1s inclined to- 


look no farther than the literal meaning *. But if it can 


be proved, or rendered probable, that the whole has a 
higher and more noble application , and that this elegant 
_ deſcription of conjugal love is, after all, only a veil to 


ſhadow that divine and tender regard which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the Redeemer and the ſouls of men, then we ſhall 


find additional reaſons to account for all the beautiful 
_ peculiarities of this poem; then we ſhall ſee at once why 
the regal and paſtoral characters are indiſcriminately ap- 


plied to that divine Bridegroom, who was at the ſame 


time both king and ſhepherd. 


But this is a ſubjeRt of ſo —— importance as to de- 


ſerve a particular and diſtinct inquiry, and therefore is 
reſerved ſor a future undertaking, 


* 


% He yet allows it to be 4 produdtion not unworthy the celeſt:al 
Muſe, and thinks it was x vl in the great Code of ſacred and mo- 
ral truths, to ſhow that the chaſte ferwours of ⁊uedded love have the 
expreſs apfprobation of the Deity, and to obviate the miſtates of ſuch | 
9107 oſe 2 as held conjugal love incenſe ſtent <vith the love of God, 


THE E N b. 
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Page 33. line 3 8 read 
Page 35. line, 4. ib 01 and read 

* How beautiful are. 
id. line 7. read 

the handy- work. 
Page 36. line 8. read | 
| Thy neck is as it were a. 
Page 58. fo 4. read 

D' was originally fem. 
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